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VoLuME XV JANUARY, 1959 NuMBER 4 


EDITORIAL 
The Younger Churches Today 


\ , J HAT is happening in and to the younger Churches as 
they face a world of rapid and bewildering change? It 
is impossible to answer this question adequately, since 

the situation in which these Churches find themselves is so differ- 

ent and since they are in various stages of development. No West- 
erner can possibly understand these Churches from the inside un- 
less he has lived with them for years. Further, they represent new 
forms of Christian expression which are being implemented in East- 
ern cultures. One thing, however, is certain: This is a new phase 
of history which is having a profound effect upon them. The old 
setting which obtained when these Churches were started as missions 
isgone. And it is this new revolutionary situation which is posing 
a number of new problems. 


I. EVANGELIZATION 


The day of numerous and spectacular gains in Church member- 
ship among the younger Churches seems to have come to an end. 
This may be attributed to several causes. It may issue from a loss 
of evangelistic dynamic due to the dissolution of our old world view. 
A generation ago the motive for missions was clear. In spite of all 
that has been done in ecumenical discussions about evangelism and 
the mission of the Church, somehow a new compelling motivation 
for evangelism has not emerged. Everyone is aware of the urgent 
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need for evangelizing the increasing population of the world, but 
not much is being done on a united basis to work out a strategy for 
world evangelization or to recruit the necessary leadership. 

Some of this waning of evangelistic zeal may be due to the fact that 
the younger Churches are settling down, with the consequence that 
they are losing their identities as mission stations. The current 
emphasis on the total mission of the total Church to the total world 
is well and good, but it simply does not have the drive that the older 
evangelistic motivation possessed—which was to save souls from pa- 
gan darkness. The younger Churches, in their development as 
Churches, are spending a lot of energy in the process of becoming 
institutions like the older Churches, and the evangelistic thrust must 
take its relative place with other aspects of Church work. 

The difficulty of evangelizing people in the cultures of the younger 
Churches is becoming more difficult all the time. Evangelistic ef- 
forts are meeting resistance from militant nationalisms and resurgent 
religions. In some parts of India and Ceylon, some Christians have 
been forsaking the Christian faith to return to cultural religions. 
This reversal has sobered Christians and forced them to recognize 
the new situation which they confront. A Ceylonese stated in a 
recent ecumenical conference that the Church in his nation was pass- 
ing through the darkest days of its history. Persecution of Christians 
is not uncommon. Christians are aware of their minority status in 
vast non-Christian areas. What is needed is a new apologetic and 
new ways of communicating the Gospel particularly by nationals 
themselves. 

Christianity has been around for a long period of time and has 
lost something of its novelty. Asian and African alike have been 
told again and again by nationalists and communists that Christian- 
ity is a Western importation and that it is intimately associated with 
colonialism. Not only the masses but the educated leaders in Asia 
and Africa tend to believe this propaganda. Among the educated, 
the Gospel must now be presented with more than the old-time evan- 
gelistic methods. Many more like D. T. Niles are required to reach 
this rising generation of critical Asians and Africans. 

Immediately after the war there were great expectations for evan- 
gelism in Asia. The “time” was ripe for the Gospel. That day has 
waned. At that time, much was made of the “revivals” of spiritual 
dynamic in Hungary, Finland, China, Formosa, Tanganyka, and 
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other places; not much is heard about these revivals now. Even in 
the United States, where a religious “boom” was in progress, there 
are signs now that a plateau has been reached. This is not to imply 
that no evangelistic work is being done; it does mean that the theol- 
ogy and methodology of evangelism are being rethought in the light 
of the tougher situation which the Churches now confront. In the 
meantime, it must be said that there is a great urgency incumbent 
upon the Churches to find new and more effective ways of presenting 
the Gospel because of the pervasive and persuasive political propa- 
ganda which swirls around Asia and Africa and because of the non- 
church groups which are proclaiming a fragmented Gospel with little 
or no doctrine of the Church. 


II. EpucATION 


The missionary movement not only preached the Gospel in all the 
world; it also established schools of various kinds wherever it went. 
Most of the leaders of the younger nations were educated in mission 
schools. ‘The national education systems, now in the process of de- 
velopment, owe their origins to the missions of the Churches. In 
some places, governments subsidized mission schools and allowed 
them to teach the Christian religion as a required subject to non- 
Christian children and youth. Schools were the mission’s strongest 
evangelizing agencies. 

Education is now being nationalized; Church schools subsidized 
by the state are being forced to become secular. Pressure is being 
put on Christian schools in Kerala, India, to select qualified teachers 
for Church schools from a pool of non-Christians. State authorities 
in India will not permit non-Christians to be taught the Christian 
religion on school time; this must be done for those who choose to 
elect it outside of school time. ‘The demand is also made that Hin- 
duism be taught to Hindu children in these schools not by Christians, 
but by convinced Hindus. ‘This same pressure is being brought to 
bear upon the Christian schools owned and operated by the Church 
in Ceylon. In Indonesia a benevolent government partially sub- 
sidizes the Christian schools, and, according to the Dutch pattern, 
allows religious education for Hindus, Moslems, and Christians in 
the public schools at state expense, where a sufficient number of stu- 
dents elects such courses. The younger Churches may lose their 
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schools in time, unless they eschew financial support from the state. 

But even in nations where the Christians support their own 
schools, some serious questions are raised as to their effectiveness 
in Christian evangelism and education. For instance, the Japanese 
Protestant Churches own and control about eighty institutions of 
higher education. Perhaps ten percent of the students of these 
schools are Christians. And while the Christian religion is taught 
in the curriculum and a Christian spirit pervades the campus, the 
number of non-Christian students who become Christian is small. 
Many Japanese Christian leaders wonder whether the Church ought 
to be in the business of teaching science, history, and all the other 
subjects of a modern college curriculum, especially when it is so diff- 
cult to secure committed Christians to teach these subjects in the 
spirit of Christian witness. 

There is a more serious problem in Christian education involved 
in the conduct of Church schools. How effective are they educa- 
tionally, especially in a nation like Japan, where education in the 
government universities is a highly developed affair? Because of 
this problem, the International Christian University in Tokyo has 
come into existence. It has had a profound effect upon Japanese 
education and it has sent its graduates into high positions which 
heretofore have been won through tough examinations only by 
graduates of government universities. It is this desire to produce 
an effective Christian education under the auspices of the Church, 
without benefit of tax support, that has inspired the Christian uni- 
versity project in several Asian centers. 

In the light of this educational crisis, the younger Churches are 
not only rethinking their institutions of higher education and their 
day schools; they are giving a high priority to theological education 
for the training of a competent Church leadership. Several confer- 
ences on theological education have already been held in Asia and 
Africa, the reports of which have been published. Many theologi- 
cal professors have been trained in Europe or America and have been 
delegates to one or more ecumenical conferences. 

At the nine meetings held last summer in Japan dealing with 
Christian education, consideration was given to effective Christian 
education in the home, evangelization through Christian education, 
lay leadership, Christian education in theological education, curricu- 
lum building, publication of literature, and the Christian education 
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of children and youth. Significant curriculum conferences have also 
taken place in Africa and Latin America. 

The younger Churches are becoming aware of the fact that they 
can expect little help from the state in fulfilling their educational 
tasks. The arousal of the local congregation to its educational na- 
ture and vocation must be the vision and vocation of every minister 
as he seeks to mature its laity and gird them for the battle of the mind. 


III. CoNsSOLIDATION 


The younger Churches seem to be settling down to a period of 
consolidation. Sober evaluation is taking place regarding the insti- 
tutions and programs of the Church with a view to giving them more 
Christian integrity and to making them more effective. The time 
has come to “‘dig in,’’ so to speak, and to do that it is necessary to 
establish the foundations of the Christian faith. The threatening 
but challenging situation faced by younger Churches is making it 
necessary for them to sharpen the Christian mind so that the crucial 
issues can be discerned, interpreted, and met. 

It is encouraging to note that there is a lively interest in theology 
abroad. It is high time that more indigenous theological activity 
took place in the younger Churches, since so much of their theology 
is a second-hand importation from mother Churches. In this time 
of testing, the theological foundations must be more solidly estab- 
lished. ‘The adolescent days are past; the younger Churches must 
grow up. 

The strengthening of theological education is indicative of the 
trend toward that girding up of the mental loins which is evident in 
the younger Churches. If the Church is to be the Church, and not 
just a mission station or an extension of the Church of some Western 
nation, then the younger Churches must develop independence in 
thought, leadership, and institution. 

The participation of leaders in the younger Churches in ecumeni- 
cal conferences has been of inestimable value in educating them for 
theological leadership. Several ecumenical conferences have been 
held in Asia and Africa, which have made the younger Churches feel 
that they are partners in the ecumenical community of Churches. 
These gatherings, from Madras to Prapat, gave strong support to 
the Churches in whose territories they were held. The World 
Convention of Christian Education held in Tokyo last summer was 
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the largest convention ever to be held in that nation’s history. It 
brought to Japan the largest number of foreign delegates ever to 
attend any meeting held in Japan. It gave a tremendous boost to 
the morale of Japanese Christians who represent only a half million 
persons in a population of over eighty-five millions. The secular 
press gave large space to the events, personages, and proceedings of 
the convention. National and local officials were deeply impressed 
by the representatives of the sixty-two nations who attended. Mil- 
lions of Japanese were given a dramatic demonstration of the magni- 
tude and nature of the Christian movement. 


IV. INDIGENIZATION 


The younger Churches are confronting the problem of making 
Christianity integral to the cultures in which they find themselves. 
This is related to the embarrassing fact that Christianity is, for the 
most part, an importation from the West. It bears upon it the 
marks of its Western origin and character. ‘The problem of sepa- 
rating the essential from the accidental is acute. Perhaps the worst 
ordeal through which any of the younger Churches has passed in 
this regard is taking place in the Church of Christ in China. Chi- 
nese Christian leaders are now engaged in some hard theological 
thinking. Not only have all the Christian missionaries from abroad 
been expelled, but the Church in China has been forced to give a 
reason for its right to exist and work in the new political and social 
order. Whether indigenization in the true sense can be effected by 
this method remains to be seen. This problem is especially crucial 
now in Ceylon, although it is also pressing in Indo-China, Ghana, 
Japan, India, and elsewhere. 

Every Church, wherever it is located, must enter vicariously into 
the suffering through which Chinese Christians are passing, not only 
to bear up their Chinese brethren through the fellowship of prayer, 
but to inquire honestly about its relation to the cultures in which it 
finds itself. It is the perennial task of every Church to ask itself con- 
tinually: “How far is this Church in this culture an alien importa 
tion from abroad, a mere folk religion of the existing culture, or 4 
true community of Jesus Christ which is at once identified with the 
people of this culture and true to the Gospel?” 

The Western visitor to the younger Churches will become dis 
turbed by the fact that these Churches seem to have so little that is 
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distinctively their own. This is true of Church architecture, serv- 
ices of worship, forms of organization, and theological formulations. 
To be sure, some things are quite the same everywhere, such as the 
Bible, the basic Christian symbols, and the sacraments. But too 
much Christianity in the younger Churches is a copy of what is found 
in the older Churches. ‘This may account, to some extent, for the 
growing difficulty of converting nationals to become members of the 
Church; the process seems too much like that of affiliating with a 
religion whose cultural expressions are foreign and not sufficiently 
indigenous. 

Certainly to become a Christian means to become different, but 
the difference should not be one that involves a change from that 
which is Eastern to that which is Western! It should rather be a 
change in life which transforms the existing culture. Until that is 
done, the Gospel is not at work in life and society. Of course, Chris- 
tianity is never communicated apart from cultural vehicles, but there 
is a danger in identifying it too closely with that vehicle. 

Here and there one finds creative attempts being made to indig- 
enize Christianity. ‘The new translation of the Bible into Japanese 
puts it into the current vernacular. It is being purchased by the 
millions. Such a translation is in progress in Thailand. New ven- 
tures are being made in the fields of art and architecture. The 
Church in Indonesia has done some indigenous thinking in its Batak 
confession of faith and in the statements issued by both the Batak 
Church and the Church in Minehassa regarding the relation of the 
Christian tocommunism. The liturgy of the Church of South India 
represents some creative theological thinking. However, it is in 
men like D. T. Niles, Bishop Sobrepena, Bishop Mondol, Principal 
Abraham, Dr. Kosaki, Dr. Baeta, Dr. Leimena, and others that true 
and effective indigenization takes place. Only a native leadership 
that knows the Gospel and is identified with a local culture is able 
to pioneer in this venture. 

There will always be those constants in the life of the Church 
which will obtain in every Church, whether it is located in China 
or Nigeria, Russia or Brazil. However, unless the living Christ 
takes on flesh and blood in the particular humanity he incarnated 
and redeemed and raised, the Gospel will have no appeal and no 
power. It was perhaps necessary that in transmitting Christianity 
to new cultural soils it was strongly influenced by the character 
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of its conveyers. The time has come when the process of matur. 
ing must be vigorously cultivated, even through some pain, if the 
younger Churches are to cease being isolated Western transplanta. 
tions of Christianity and become strong indigenous forces in rising 
new cultures. ‘There is no doubt that some interesting and enrich. 
ing contributions will be made to the “coming great Church” by 
the younger Churches. They may one day become stronger and 
more influential than their parents! 


V. UNIFICATION 


Among the younger Churches the spirit of Christian unity in mis- 
sionary action has resulted in a new type of Church relationship. 
The denominationalism of the West is changing into something 
which has not as yet crystallized. Even in the Kyodan of Japan 
(United Church), or the Church of South India, the pattern is 
not yet clearly formulated. But the main drift toward unity is 
in progress. This is a creative development in the ecumenical 
movement which must no longer be regarded merely as a passing 
phase of missionary effort. Something real is in the making which 
will be a new thing under the ecclesiastical sun. It is to be hoped 
that the unification of the World Council of Churches with the 
International Missionary Council, and all that this may mean in 
the life of the younger Churches, will not subordinate the mission- 
ary thrust—which gave the younger Churches their birth and their 
distinctive characteristics—to the ponderous patterns of the tradi- 
tional Churches. 

The younger Churches are the products of the missionary activi- 
ties of older parent Churches. ‘They are not far removed from their 
status as mission stations. The mission field was so vast that, except 
in few instances, comity agreements obtained and the denominations 
did not come into close contact or conflict with one another. The 
evangelistic, educational, and medical work of missions was of such 
a functional nature that not much attention was given to the fine 
points of faith and order. Even where the denominations worked 
in the same territory they usually worked in the spirit of unity. 
There was too much to be done to quarrel about theology and pol- 
ity. And the evangelistic work was so urgent as to make disputa- 
tions about these matters not only a waste of time but a sin! It was 
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this unity in missionary urgency and strategy that brought about the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910, which was the inspira- 
tion behind the modern ecumenical movement. The subsequent 
development of the International Missionary Council is the history 
of the work of missionary agencies and societies in the great mission 
fields. Christian unity in missions is one of the great activities of 
the Church since the Reformation. It is this spirit of unity one 
senses among the younger Churches today. 

National missionary councils, however, are now becoming coun- 
cils of Churches. And this process is creating a problem in the 
relationships of younger Churches with mother Churches or de- 
nominations. It is also forcing the younger Churches into creedal 
definitions and ecclesiastical organizations. And it is developing 
new types of Christian Churches in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Already national Churches have come into being, such as the Church 
of Christ in Thailand, the Church of South India, and a number 
of others. Mother Churches, discerning the signs of the times, 
sensing the need of younger Churches to become independent, 
and recognizing the work of the Spirit in creating new types of 
Churches, have emancipated their Churches while still supporting 
them with finances and fraternal helpers. Everywhere as one travels 
among these younger Churches, he finds union theological semi- 
naries, united publication ventures, united planning agencies, united 
Christian educational and curriculum developments, and united 
Church judicatories. "The Christian world of the younger Churches 
is quite different from that of the denominational world of the older 
Churches. 

In this movement away from mission stations to organized 
Churches, there are many problems to be confronted. Will this 
institutionalizing of the Christian movement smother the older 
evangelistic thrust which was the inspiration of the Christian move- 
ment and mission from the beginning? Will too much time now 
be spent on matters of faith and order so that concern for life and 
work will suffer? Will the negotiations for union which necessarily 
involve doctrinal and ecclesiastical discussions be inordinately con- 
trolled by parent Churches and their traditions? Is there adequate 
theological integrity among the leaders of the younger Churches to 
bring about indigenous Churches which will be true to the Christian 
tradition? 
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VI. ACCULTURATION 


The younger Churches are all caught in the ferment of “rapid 
and bewildering social change.” The context in which they started 
has been shattered by war, by the impact of Western influences, and 
global social revolution. The unitary pattern of social life in s0 
much of rural Asia and Africa has been broken by Western indi- 
vidualism and industrialism. ‘The breakdown of colonialism and 
the rise of nationalism have confronted the Churches with the prob- 
lem of relating themselves both to the old and the new. They 
are caught between a loyalty to their Western fathers and their 
nationalistic sons. On the one hand, the historic Christian tradi- 
tion cannot be broken; the debt to overseas benefactors must be 
acknowledged. On the other hand, the drive for self-determination 
cannot be evaded; the surge of national integrity must be acknowl- 
edged. What is the vocation of the Christian Church in such a 
situation? What has the Church to say, to be, and to do at this 
decisive “time” in the world’s history? 

Everywhere Communism is a powerful force. Its impact is felt 
in all the younger nations. It thrives in areas where people are 
anti-colonialistic, hungry, diseased, and illiterate. It poses as the 
friend of the poor and the exploited. It preaches a gospel of re- 
demption from human misery by means of revolution which will 
provide land, bread, education, freedom, and health. It is very 
difficult for Christians in the younger Churches to resist the ap- 
peal of the practical program of social reform which Communism 
preaches. 

People in Asia and Africa know little about Marxist ideology, but 
they are lured by the results of Communism in Russia since 1917. 
They are attracted to the Communist agitator who identifies him- 
self with them in their struggle for a place in the sun and makes 
them feel they are partners in an exciting venture into a new world. 

The feelings of peoples in Asia and Africa regarding the West are 
mixed. On the one hand, there is deep gratitude for the many bene- 
fits received from the West, even under colonialism. But the scars 
of the colonial system are deep and difficult to heal. And the United 
States, which stands outside the colonial centers of Europe, while 
admired, nevertheless stands under suspicion for its close association 
with European powers, its heavy reliance on military security, its 
dollar diplomacy, its negative policy of containment which lacks ag- 
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gressiveness and imagination in world leadership, its racism, and its 
failure to identify with the masses in their struggle for the abundant 
life. The United States is both admired and feared. 

To the younger Churches belongs the difficult task of interpreting 
the revolution in which they find themselves and of pointing to the 
ways in which it may be guided for the benefit of the people. After 
all, Communism did not generate the revolution in the soul of mod- 
ern man; this was done by the Gospel which brought the Light of 
life into the life of man. The man who hears the Gospel and be- 
lieves it will not be satisfied with slavery, ignorance, or disease. The 
Churches must realize that they cannot evade the responsibility of 
standing by the dynamic they have released into history. “They must 
not fear the revolution, but welcome certain aspects of it, and chan- 
nel it into the construction of new forms of social life which combine 
freedom with law. They must help to provide the ways by which 
the new life in Christ may be politically implemented lest by neglect 
its people drift into chaos or Communism. 

Western Churches need to exercise wisdom in dealing with the 
younger Churches, for each situation is different, and the shape of 
things to come is not clear. The younger Churches must not only 
work out their own salvation, certainly within the context of the 
world Christian movement, but they must also be helped to develop 
a social action that is based on theological integrity. 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Word and Worship 


MAJOR factor in the revival of theology during the past gen- 
A eration has been the deepened understanding of the Bible as 
the Word of God. Parallel with this there has been a re- 
newed interest in worship, liturgy, and the sacraments. Without 
planning it that way, much modern theology tends to reiterate the 
Reformation definition of the Church in terms of the preaching of 
the Word and the right administration of the Sacraments. Both 
Word and Worship are tied to the Gospel and give expression to it 
in different if complementary ways. In this issue of THEoLocy To- 
DAY we present several articles dealing with both sides of this ancient 
and contemporary relationship. 
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The editorial for this number has been written by Elmer G. Hom- 
righausen. Last summer he travelled around the world, stopping 
off for several weeks in Japan to attend three important conferences 
sponsored by the World Council of Christian Education. The In- 
stitute of Christian Education was held at Seiwa and Kobe Colleges, 
the Seminar on Theological Education at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Tokyo, and the International Convention of Christian Edu- 
cation in Tokyo and at other places in Japan. Dr. Homrighausen 
also had occasion to visit the younger Churches in Thailand and 
India. He then made a flying trip across Afghanistan to Moscow, 
on to Brussels and then home! His comments on the Church situ- 
ation grow out of these recent experiences, and reflect in broad 
strokes the problems and prospects of these younger Churches. 


The brief devotional meditation on “Divine Intercession’ has 
been prepared by a distinguished Christian layman. Warfield M. 
Firor has been associated for many years with the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School and with Baltimore hospitals. He has served as 
Resident Surgeon of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Professor of Surgery 
at the Medical School, and Chief of Staff of Maryland General Hos- 
pital. From 1949 to 1951 he was President of the American Board 
of Surgeons. He is a Presbyterian Elder in the Franklin Street 
Church, and has been active in many Church functions. Dr. Firor 
has recently returned from a trip to Korea where he was supervising 
the building of a new hospital in Seoul. 


Any interpretation or understanding of the Word of God runs the 
temptation of either isolating it from all other ways of speaking about 
ultimate reality or accommodating it to some non-Biblical philoso- 
phy. In his article on “Is There a Biblical Metaphysic?” Edmond 
Cherbonnier seeks to analyze this problem by denying, on the one 
hand, that “metaphysics” inevitably implies Platonism, and by af- 
firming, on the other hand, that the Bible has its own “metaphysic’’ 
which is both philosophically respectable and Biblically authentic. 
This approach is advocated as a possible break-through in the current 
stalemate between (Platonic) philosopher and (orthodox) theologian. 
The articles goes on to apply this perspective to such thorny issues as 
faith and reason, the one and the many, and truth and goodness. 

Edmond LaB. Cherbonnier is Professor of Religion at Trinity Col- 
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lege, Hartford, Connecticut. He has also been Assistant Professor ot 
Religion at Barnard College, Columbia University, New York. He 
is the author of Hardness of Heart: A Contemporary Interpretation 
of the Doctrine of Sin (1955). 


The article on “Memory and the Gospel Tradition” suggests an 
unusual and intriguing approach to the literary formation of the 
Gospels. ‘The principles of form criticism have become widely cir- 
culated in recent years, and these have greatly helped in interpreting 
the pre-literary, oral Gospel tradition. But Professor Taylor in his 
article sets over against form criticism certain psychological prin- 
ciples involved in the process of remembering and reminiscence. 
These appear to give quite a different estimate of the events remem- 
bered and recorded in the Gospels. Dr. Taylor does not propose 
that such psychological studies should take the place of Biblical criti- 
cism but rather that they may conceivably help toward a fuller under- 
standing of the uniqueness of the Gospel itself. 

W. S. Taylor is the Principal of the Union College of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver, Canada. He has served as a missionary of the 
United Church of Canada in India, and in recent years has done spe- 
cial research in the field of psychology and psychotherapy. He is 
the author of a previous article in THEOLoGy Topay, “Theology and 
Therapy in Job” (January, 1956). 


The next three articles deal in diverse ways with aspects of the 
liturgical revival in our day in which word and worship are com- 
bined and interrelated. The first in the series, “Worship and 
Thanksgiving,’ explores the act of thanksgiving as an integral part 
of the worship service in the Church and as related to the divine 
initiative in Jesus Christ. Ernest Gordon, the author, is Dean of 
the Chapel at Princeton University. He is the author of A Living 
Faith For Today (1956), and President of the Church Service Society 
of the U.S.A., an organization devoted to the study of liturgy and 
worship. 

The article on “The Taizé Community”’ is in the form of a report 
and evaluation of the now well-known experiment in France which 
is seeking to re-discover the simplicity and vitality of Christian work 
and worship. ‘“Taizé has become celebrated in ecumenical circles in 
Europe as representing a most important contemporary witness both 
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for the Churches and for non-Christians.” Malcolm Boyd, who 
spent three months in the Community, is the Rector of St. George's 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. He is the author of two recent 
books on mass media, Crisis in Communication (1957) and Christ 
and Celebrity Gods (1958). 

The third article in the series is an extended review of recent Re- 
formed liturgies or service books now being used in the Netherlands, 
in France, and in Switzerland. ‘“These books,” says the author of 
this review article, “represent not only a considerable achievement in 
the field of liturgy itself; they open up exciting frontiers in theology, 
especially in the realm of ecumenical relations.” Howard Hageman 
is the minister of the North Reformed Church, Newark, New Jersey. 


Word and worship, as the previous articles make clear, cannot be 
understood in isolation from the human situation in which, after all, 
man hears the Word and in which he responds through worship. In 
the article on “Five Approaches to the Human Situation,” James 
Sellers seeks to examine some of the different ways in which modern 
man reacts to his human predicament and responsibility. He notes 
five distinct attempts in current theology—“all the way from schools 
of thought that make the crises of life identical with the meaning of 
existence to those that regard these crises as in reality obstacles to 
life.”’ 

James E. Sellers is Assistant Dean and Assistant Professor of The- 
ology at the Divinity School of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. He is a layman who has also studied journalism, worked 
for a newspaper, served as instructor in journalism at Florida State 
University, and edited curriculum material for the Methodist Board 
of Education. 


The concluding major article in this issue is a careful and per- 
ceptive discussion on some recent pronouncements regarding Ro- 
man Catholic Church-State relationships. Considerable attention 
has been given lately, especially in the United States, to the views 
of Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock College, who 
is trying to accommodate the traditional Roman position to the spe- 
cial problems of American religious and political pluralism. In the 
present article, the author examines the dispute between Father 
Murray and Cardinal Ottaviani, who is the Assessor of the Holy 
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Office at the Vatican, and while differences of opinion on this sub- 
ject are possible in the area of political theology, the long-accepted 
and clearly formulated position of the Roman Church has not been 
changed or modified. ‘This article will be of special interest at this 
time as the newly elected Pope begins his ecclesiastical career as 
John XXIII. 

Antonio Marquez, after being a member of the Jesuit Order for 
twelve years, did graduate work under the direction of Paul Tillich 
at Columbia University. At present, Mr. Marquez is Editor of a 
Spanish journal for cultural studies known as Jndice and published 
in Madrid. 


We welcome to the pages of this issue Reinhold Niebuhr who has 
prepared the section on ““The Church in the World.” During the 
current year, Professor Niebuhr has been granted a leave of absence 
from Union Theological Seminary to study and write at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. 

H. T. K. 





DIVINE INTERCESSION * 


By WarFIELp M. Firor 


EFORE we begin to pray, Christ is already praying for us and 
for the world; when we pray, we are never alone, we are ac- 
tually helped by the Holy Spirit. The realization of the fact 

that Christ in heaven is acting for us opens our eyes to see that we no 
longer pray to him but in him. The awareness of the intercessory 
activity of the Spirit opens our eyes to see that when we pray, we must 
step aside to let the Spirit pray for us and in us. 

What are the conditions for this participation? The first pre- 
requisite for entering into the prayers of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit is silence. All other voices must be shut out. Even our 
spoken prayers must cease. The awareness that the Holy Spirit is 
present and active cannot come unless distracting thoughts are elim- 
inated and disturbing emotions stilled. The psalmist knew this 
when he said, “Be still and know that Iam God.” The second pre- 
requisite is the twin of such stillness, it is openness. One must bare 
one’s deepest self, that self which no other person can see. There 
must be no unconfessed sin. The psalmist knew this, too, when he 
cried out, “Search me, O God, and know my heart, try me and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in me.”’ 

What are the characteristics of this kind of praying, this participa- 
tion in the intercessions of God? It must be obvious that this is, in 
essence, praying with one’s spirit and not with one’s lips. This is an 
exercise of the spirit, not an outward performance. This is con- 
scious contact with God. This is authentic meeting at the highest 
of all levels. This is pure spiritual encounter. This is called in the 
Old Testament “waiting on God.” It is perfect receptivity. In this 
kind of prayer self-effort is subordinated, so that God’s activity may 
be dominant. In this, the initiative becomes God’s and the center 
of activity shifts from self to him. Learning to pray this way is ardu- 
ous and exhausting, for it involves the whole person, it involves sus- 


* This article is an excerpt from an essay entitled, “The Intercessions of God,” copies of 
which may be obtained from the author, 107 Longwood Road, Baltimore 10, Maryland. 
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tained mental effort, and it involves keeping oneself pliable to the 
working of the Holy Spirit. 

What are some of the consequences of joining in the intercessions 
of God? The total consequences of any single period of pure prayer 
are incalculable and can never be discerned in this life. The imme- 
diate effects are unpredictable and vary according to the particular 
state and the spiritual stature of the participant. Although the sub- 
jective effects of a single period of devotion may be quickly diluted 
by contact with the world, some increment of indestructible spiritual 
growth persists. Often during silent prayer, one sees new signifi- 
cance in a familiar truth, or receives a strong persuasion concerning 
a particular course of action. One invariable result of joining in the 
intercessions of God is that the person praying is altered. It is im- 
possible to come into conscious contact with the Holy Spirit of God 
without being changed in the essential man. This change is some- 
times preceded by a fresh insight into one’s insignificance amid the 
immensities of time and space. One senses his feebleness, his ig- 
norance, and his smallness. More frequently, however, it is not the 
impact of God’s greatness but of his holiness that comes to the one 
at prayer. In quiet recollection the Spirit makes one aware of his 
own sinfulness, of his own shabby record, and of his actual interfer- 
ence with the workings of God. One realizes his undoneness and 
knows that once again he stands in need of that ineffable forgiveness 
which God alone imparts. And then, sometimes suddenly and some- 
times gradually, one knows that the miracle of restoration is accom- 
plished; that the intercession of the heavenly High Priest has pre- 
vailed; that the power of the Cross to reconcile is real. 

But participation in the intercessions of God never ends with the 
subjective changes which occur within the individual. The inevi- 
table sequel to renewal is concern for other people and for the world. 
It is in this period of pure prayer that our intercessions for others 
become precise and effective for them. It is at such a time that God 
puts in our lips those petitions for which he has already prepared the 
answer. It is then that the circle of God’s desire and God’s answer 
is made complete by our obedience. It is during this phase of prayer 
that the Holy Spirit works through us untrammeled by our doubts 
and unrestricted by our reason. It is then that we are used by God 
in his incessant effort to bring men to himself through the transform- 
ing power of Jesus Christ. 








IS THERE A BIBLICAL METAPHYSIC? 


By Epmonp LaB. CHERBONNIER 


held that the very phrase itself is a contradiction in terms, that 

the words “Biblical” and “metaphysics” are mutually exclusive. 
The present article will attempt to dispel this notion, and to show 
how the development of a Biblical metaphysic could contribute to 
current theological and philosophical discussion. 

The first step is to clarify the meaning of the term “metaphysics.” 
It belongs to a family of words which are used in two distinct senses, 
the one general (or formal), the other specific (or material). The 
general sense stands for a particular kind of inquiry, as “‘astronomy,” 
for example, refers to the investigation of the stars. The specific 
meaning, however, denotes the results of the inquiry. In this sense, 


rT there such a thing as a Biblical metaphysic? It is sometimes 


there are as many different “‘astronomies” as there are plausible an- 
swers to the astronomer’s question, such as Ptolemaic, Copernican, 
or Aztec. Similarly, the inquiry called “physics” has received sev- 


’ 


eral alternative answers, each of which is itself a ‘‘physics,’’ whether 
Aristotelian, Newtonian, or quantum. 

Metaphysics, likewise, in its general sense, refers to a particular 
inquiry. The metaphysician asks: ‘““What is true always and every- 
where, regardless of time or place? And how is this truth related to 
the particular truths of determinate times and places?’’ Possible an- 
swers, from the atomic theory of Democritus to the idealism of Hegel, 
are also “metaphysics,” in the specific sense. When this sense is in- 
tended, the word is often spelled ‘“‘metaphysic,”’ without the final s. 
The Biblical metaphysic is simply the systematic development of one 
possible answer to the metaphysician’s question, based upon hints 
and latent assumptions within the Bible. 

Once the two meanings of “‘metaphysics’’ have been distinguished, 
it becomes absurd to raise objections of principle against such an 
enterprise. ‘Though any proposed metaphysic may, under critical 
scrutiny, prove to be erroneous, none is ruled out in advance. All 
are eligible to compete, and to be accepted or rejected on their mer- 
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its; that is, after they have been tested by the special criteria of the 
discipline. 

If objections of principle are nevertheless raised against the Bibli- 
cal metaphysic, the explanation probably lies in the fact that one 
particular metaphysic (in the specific sense) has historically domi- 
nated the field. Its supremacy has been so complete that not only 
its advocates, but even its opponents, have often confused this pro- 
posed answer with the metaphysical enterprise as such. When they 
hear the word “‘metaphysics,”” they automatically respond, “Plato.” 

This premature assumption that all metaphysics is necessarily Pla- 
tonic is perfectly illustrated by the following remarks of Spinoza: 


“Scriptural doctrine contains no lofty speculations nor philosophic 
reasoning, but only very simple matters such as could be understood 
by the slowest intelligence. . . . I should be surprised if I found 
them [the prophets] teaching any new speculative doctrine which 
was not a commonplace to . . . Gentile philosophers. . . . It there- 
fore follows that we must by no means go to the prophets for knowl- 
edge, either of natural or spiritual phenomena.” * 

Correctly perceiving that the Bible is not Platonic, Spinoza con- 
cludes that it therefore has no philosophic import at all. 

Because a majority of theologians have tacitly concurred in his 
verdict, Christian thought has frequently been at war with itself. 
This inner conflict has finally come to a head in the present day, 
with the sharp division of Protestant theology into two camps. On 
the one hand, the philosophical theologian recognizes that if Chris- 
tianity is to be rational, it must contain a metaphysic. He there- 
upon performs a tour de force which purports to reconcile the Bible 
with Plato, but which in fact simply obscures what the Bible is say- 
ing. He is easily convicted by his counterpart, the orthodox theo- 
logian, of violating the elementary canons of scientific exegesis. 

The orthodox, however, in order to keep Plato out of the Bible, 
has felt obliged to repudiate all metaphysics whatever, and even to 
denounce rational theology as a kind:of idolatry. Having forfeited 
human reason to his opponent, he can scarcely hope to win an argu- 
ment, except by recourse to dubious’ methods. The theological 
ferment of recent years has thus issued in a stalemate. The philo- 
sophical party, despite its defense of reason, reads into the Bible a 
metaphysic which has no place there. The orthodox party, despite 


1Abraham J. Heschel, God in Search of Man (New York: Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 
1955), p. 321. 
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a more respectable exegesis, replaces argument with a mixture of 
dogmatism and poetry. 


I 


Actually the present stalemate is merely the logical outcome of the 
basic cleavage which haunts the entire history of Christian thought. 
Today’s philosophical camp is the lineal descendant of men like Ori- 
gen and Erigena, whose Platonism could scarcely accommodate the 
Bible, while the orthodox follow the example of Tertullian and 
Luther, who were prepared to sacrifice reason to Scripture. Despite 
their differences, these men all shared one prior assumption. Or 
rather, their differences were due to this assumption. Agreeing 
with Spinoza that the Bible carries no philosophic import, they were 
obliged either to subordinate revelation to reason, or vice versa. 

If the conflict between these two camps was less evident in the 
past than it is today, the reason is that the greatest theologians, like 
Augustine or Aquinas, tried to mediate it. The most promising 
method would have been to infer from the Bible a genuine philo- 
sophia Christiana—and indeed, some bold suggestions of this kind 
can be found in their writings. However, these hopeful begin- 
nings were not consistently developed. Instead, the great systems 
of Christian theology tried to endorse both schools at once, and to 
reconcile them by means of subtle dialectic. 

The attempt to combine logical contraries in a single system, how- 
ever, does more credit to the theologian’s heart than to his head. Its 
net effect is questionable on two counts. First, it has delayed a solu- 
tion to theology’s basic problem by sweeping it under the rug. And 
second, it scarcely encourages the disinterested critic to hold Chris- 
tian thought in high regard. He has only to lift up the rug to dis- 
cover in even the greatest theologies a measure of double-talk. Such 
an exposé, sympathetic but rigorous, has been made by Arthur O. 
Lovejoy in The Great Chain of Being. The following summary of 
his conclusions happens to refer not to Plato but to Aristotle. Where 
the concept of God is concerned, however, Aristotle is, in White- 
head’s phrase, simply a footnote to Plato: 


‘The most extraordinary triumph of self-contradiction, among many 
such triumphs in the history of human thought, was the fusion of 
this conception of a self-absorbed and self-contained Perfection—that 
Eternal Introvert who is the God of Aristotle—at once with the Jew- 
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ish conception of a temporal Creator and busy interposing Power 
making for righteousness in the hurlyburly of history, and with 
primitive Christianity’s conception of a God whose essence is forth- 
going love and who shares in the grief of His creatures. . . . Most 
of the religious thought of the West has thus been profoundly at 
variance with itself.” * 

That is, the doctrine of the double truth runs through the great 
bulk of Christian thought. Either it is made explicit, by men like 
Ockham, or it is concealed by dialectical subtleties, as in the great 
Summas. 

Theology can be expected to remain in this dilemma as long as all 
parties share the same primary premise; that is, as long as all assume 
that metaphysics, by definition, is Platonic. And conversely, the 
way out would appear to lie in the development of a theology which 
would be philosophical, though not Platonic, and Biblical, though 
not illogical. In short, a Biblical metaphysic. 

Contributions to this enterprise have come from men of diverse 
backgrounds and interests. Most are Biblical scholars, such as C. 
H. Dodd, H. Wheeler Robinson, G. E. Wright, Sir Edwyn Hoskins, 
John W. Bowman, Oscar Cullmann, and James Muilenburg; some 
are historical scholars, like Gregory Dix and Brooks Otis; and some 
are philosophers, such as Abraham Heschel, who has worked out a 
philosophy of Judaism, W. H. V. Reade, who states most of the cru- 
cial issues in The Christian Challenge to Philosophy, and Claude 
Tresmontant, whose two books, Essay on Hebraic Thought and 
Studies in Biblical Metaphysics, contain a systematic confrontation 
of Platonic with Biblical philosophy. 

These men represent not only a variety of specialized disciplines, 
but also of religious traditions. They run the gamut from Jewish 
to Anglican, Roman Catholic to Methodist. The remarkable thing 
about their work thus far is that, from such divergent starting points, 
and often completely unknown to one another, they have converged 
toward a common conclusion. On re-examining the Bible for its 
own metaphysical implications, they are confident that Spinoza, and 
many Christians with him, have pre-judged the case. Tresmontant 
speaks for them all when he says: 

“Certain metaphysical requirements are implied, organically pre- 
supposed, by the [Biblical] revelation. They provide the meta- 


? Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge: The Harvard University 
Press, 1948), pp. 157, vii. 
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physical substructure appropriate to the theological message of the 
Holy Scriptures. This theological message may not be expressed 
in any metaphysic whatsoever, it cannot be embodied indifferently 
in any structure of thought whatever. Platonism, for example, was 
radically unable to receive and transmit the Biblical theology of 
creation, Incarnation, and real presence. . . . The various aspects 
of Hebraic thought do not comprise a rhapsody of contingent ele- 
ments, fortuitously thrown together . . . rather, they comprise the 
organically related parts of a coherent, systematic whole, a logically 
consistent structure of thought. . . . Consequently, conversion to 
Christianity or Judaism requires a metaphysical conversion which 
abandons the pantheistic metaphysics of paganism in exchange for 
the Biblical metaphysic.”’ * 


In other words, the hegemony of Platonic metaphysics has been 
due in part to the absence of adequate competition. The following 
pages will suggest, in barest outline, how a respectable alternative 
might be derived from the philosophical implications of the Bible, 
and will also indicate some of its advantages over Plato. 


II 


The nature of God. At no point is the contrast between Biblical 
and Platonic metaphysics more obvious than in their respective con- 
ceptions of “god.” ‘The Platonist, in his search for what is true 
always and everywhere, concludes that nothing can fill the bill save 
what is itself non-temporal and non-spatial. Nothing can be uni- 
versally true save that which is itself “‘a universal.’’ Hence the fa- 
mous formula, ‘“‘the most universal is the most real.” Impelled by 
this rubric, his “quest for ultimate reality” finally ends with the most 
universal of all concepts, known variously, and apparently without 
embarrassment, as either Being, or Non-Being, or both. 

A “divinity” which excludes space, time, and matter is best de- 
scribed in terms which negate the everyday world. Its relation to 
the world is that of the Absolute to the relative, the Infinite to the 
finite, the Timeless to the temporal. None of these designations is 
compatible with the God of the Bible. The Biblical God is not a 
universal, but a particular—a Being, not Being-Itself. “The incarna- 
tion of Christ is no paradox. To describe it as such is to betray a 
Platonic point of departure. What the Biblical conception of in- 
carnation is shouting at the top of its lungs is that whatever the dif 


3 Claude Tresmontant, Etudes de Métaphysique Biblique (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1955), pp. 7, 
215 (referred to below as EMB).—My translation throughout. 
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ference between God and man may be, it has nothing to do with 
space, time, or matter. It reaffirms the contention of the book of 
Genesis that the nature of God himself is not incompatible with the 
nature of man. ‘That is, the difference between God and man is 
not primarily a metaphysical difference. ‘Though he exists only at 
the pleasure of his Creator, a living man is quite as “real” as the liv- 
ing God. Any attempt to combine this God with Plato’s in a single 
“system” is destined, under the logician’s scrutiny, to split in half. 
The two “theologies” are in competition with each other. In meta- 
physics, as in life, there is a battle of the gods. 

In plain words, the Biblical alternative to Plato’s “Being-Itself’’ 
isa bold anthropomorphism. There is no a priori reason why this 
metaphysical hypothesis should not receive the same consideration as 
any other. The present writer, however, has made a careful search 
for a single rational refutation of it. His findings are exhausted by 
a catalogue of phrases like “subjective,” “projection,” “wishful think- 
ing,” “narrow,” “crude anthropomorphism,” “primitive supersti- 
tion,” “beneath a philosopher’s dignity,” “a fog of absurd notions,” 
and other similar epithets, none of which contributes a great deal to 
testing the Biblical answer to the metaphysician’s question. 

Not only is the conception of God as Someone remarkably free 
from legitimate metaphysical objection; it also possesses a positive 
strength of its own, a strength described in the following words by 
the British philosopher, W. H. V. Reade: 


“When fear of anthropomorphism induces men to reject the idea of 
a personal God, they simply delude themselves. What they propose 
is just as anthropomorphic as what they reject, and the only evident 
result will be that they have provided an inferior substitute for God. 
Whether it be the “unmoved Mover” of Aristotle, the id quo maius 
nihil of Anselm, or any similar abstraction, no hypothesis of that kind 
will ever prove anything but the failure of logical ingenuity to estab- 
lish the existence of any Being who can be worshipped as God. The 
reason is that personality, however indefinable, is the highest “‘cate- 
gory” that we possess. Whenever we are promised something supra- 
personal, we may be certain that something infra-personal is what we 
shall get. Between divine and human personality the distance is 
doubtless immeasurable, but to attempt to improve the situation by 
taking refuge in the impersonal is a counsel of despair. . . . The 
savage makes a debased idol because his notion of human personality 
is debased.”’ ¢ 


4W. H. V. Reade, The Christian Challenge to Philosophy (London: SPCK, 1951), p. 67. 
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While the Platonist, in his search for what is true regardless of 
place or time, postulates a realm of being beyond space and time, 
the Bible’s answer to the same question is the “Living God.” As 
the participle “living” implies, timeless categories are far less ap- 
plicable to such a God than frankly temporal words. He speaks, 
acts, judges, forgives, loves, creates, redeems—in short, he engages in 
those purposive, intelligent activities which are distinctive of a free 
ageni. ‘The key words by which the Bible describes God are all 
verbs. 

When the Christian theologian objects, as even Calvin did, that a 
God who “does things” cannot be “the infinite’ or “the absolute,” 
he is simply saying that if Plato’s metaphysic is correct, then the 
Bible’s is false. But he sometimes forgets to add,““—and vice versa.” 

One may readily agree with Plato that “ultimate reality,” what- 
ever its nature, must provide the philosopher with a fixed point 
of reference, a lodestar around which his system may be securely 
oriented. But where Plato concludes that these “eternal verities” 
can be found only outside the flux of time, the Biblical metaphysic 
is focused upon the Person of God. It does not look beyond time, 
but focuses upon his steadfastness within time. 


“He is the living God, and stedfast forever’ (Dan. 6: 26). 


“| . with whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing’’ (James 1: 17). 


“For I am the Lord, I change not” (Mal. 3: 6). 


“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and today, and forever’ (Heb. 13: 
8). 


This is the Bible’s answer to the metaphysician’s quest for a truth 
which never fails. ‘The difference between this answer and Plato's 
is the difference between that which, by definition, cannot change, 
and him who, de facto, does not change. Until anthropomorphism 
is found wanting on logical grounds, there is no reason of principle 
why the “quest for ultimate reality” should not lead the metaphysi- 
cian to look for the kind of God who could say, “I am the Truth.” 

To object that terms like “the absolute” and “the infinite” are 
“necessary principles of thought” is really to beg the question. 
They are simply corollaries of the Platonist’s prior premise that “the 
most universal is the most real.” ‘The adequacy of this premise is 
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the point at issue: does it satisfy the criteria of metaphysical inquiry? 
Its record is not unimpeachable. For thoroughgoing Platonism reg- 
ularly obscures or denies the distinction between “‘being”’ and its 
opposite, “‘non-being,” thereby violating the most important of all 
logical rules, the principle of consistency. And self-contradiction 
remains self-contradiction, whether marketed as “‘the courage to em- 
brace tension” or “the humility to accept paradox.’ Prima facie 
evidence thus suggests that the Platonic, rather than the Biblical 
God, obliges its followers to contravene the principles of thought. 


Ill 


Faith and reason. The whole problem of “faith and reason” is 
radically recast within a Biblical context. Or rather, it ceases to be 
a problem at all. The problem only arises within a Platonic frame- 
work, where faith acquires either of two meanings. Either it is a 
kind of half-way house between doubt and certainty, and definitely 
subordinate to the latter, or it is equated with the extra-cognitive 
moment of mystical illumination, which allegedly transcends the dis- 
tinction between subject and object. In either case, it has been re- 
duced to a kind of apprehension, and in neither case can it be recon- 
ciled with reason. 

Within the Biblical metaphysic, however, faith is not reducible to 
a mixture of certainty and doubt, or to any special mode of appre- 
hension. Rather, it is a voluntary relation of absolute trust in him 
who alone holds the answers to Plato’s questions. As Reade de- 
scribes it: 


“Faith is neither what Plato and Aristotle understood by ‘knowl- 
edge,’ nor what they meant by ‘opinion’; neither the certitude of 
exact science, nor the state of uncertainty which prevails when sci- 
ence is lacking. . . . Faith . . . is not in essence an attitude or men- 
tal condition relative to any kind of impersonal facts, but rather a 
vivid consciousness of absolute trust in a Person.” ° 


In the Biblical world-view, the primary words all refer to those 
activities which distinguish persons from the impersonal, and espe- 
cially to those which characterize relations between persons. ‘The 
metaphysical priority is reserved for transactions between free agents: 
purpose, covenant, loyalty, promise, love, trust, forgiveness, repent- 
ance, gratitude, deception, betrayal, sin, and judgment. 


5 Reade, op. cit., pp. 64, 106. 
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Once this metaphysic is established, the “problem” of faith and 
reason disappears. The only question is whether God is in fact 
trustworthy. Once a person asks this question, he is prepared to 


receive the Biblical proof for the existence of God. It is neither the | 
ontological argument nor any variation of the cosmological argu. | 
ment, both of which presuppose an un-Biblical conception of God. 

The Biblical God never asks men to believe without evidence, from | 


the burning bush to doubting Thomas, but the evidence is of a 
kind appropriate to a Living God: the fulfillment of his promises. 
Hence, the very great significance which the Biblical writers attach 
to the fulfillment of prophecy: 


“Let all the nations be gathered together, and let the people be as- 
sembled: who among them can declare this, and show us former 
things? Show the things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are gods... . 
“I am God, and there is none like me, declaring the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient time the things that are not yet done, 
saying, My counsel shall stand, I will do all my pleasure. . . . I have 
purposed it, I will also do it” (Is. 43: 9, 41: 22; 46: 9-11). 

God’s existence is proved, not by the philosopher’s ingenuity, but 
by God himself. The only problem is to persuade the philosopher 
to ask the right question. 


IV 


The one and the many. The Achilles heel of all philosophy of 
Platonic stamp, whether Oriental or Western, is the impossibility of 
explaining the relation of the one to the many, the timeless to the 
temporal, the infinite to the finite, the absolute to the relative. All 
attempted explanations amount in the end to what Kierkegaard calls 
“solution by superscription”; that is, while they purport to solve the 
problem, they really only state it in other terms, such as “reflection,” 
“participation,” “emanation,” and the like. 

For the Bible, the relation of God to the world is that of Creator 
to creation. That is, he is related to the world as an agent is related 
to his act. Because his act is free, you can never deduce it from the 
“essence”’ of the agent (which is possibly one reason why this solution 
has not occurred to the Platonist). But once the act is given, it is 
perfectly reasonable to account for it as an expression of the agent’s 
will. The famous problem of “the one and the many”’ is thus only 
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a problem for a metaphysic from which free agents are excluded. In 
the Biblical metaphysic, for which free agents are central, the Creator 
is related to his creation by an act of will. 

Moreover, the Bible is not obliged, as Platonism is, to disparage 
the created world as in some sense a distortion and contradiction of 
true reality. On the contrary, it can be the best possible medium 
for the self-expression of God. Far from being “unreal” or “im- 
pregnated with the stigma of non-being,” it is the object of his keen 
concern (“not a sparrow falls to the ground . . .’’). As such, it en- 
joys the highest possible claim to importance in the eyes of men. 
The Biblical God, alone among candidates for his title, can create 
a world which is not the negation of himself. 

Moreover, human beings, whom he has endowed with a somewhat 
similar creative capacity, stand in the same relation to their own acts 
as God to his. The consequence is that every human word and deed 
is fraught with metaphysical significance. It either enhances or im- 
pedes the over-all purpose of God. In the words of Jesus, “Every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment. For by thy words shalt thou be justified, and 
by thy words shalt thou be condemned” (Matt. 12: 36, 37). The 
small decisions and casual interchanges of daily life are thus trans- 
muted from a hum-drum round of tedium and trivia into a dimen- 
sion of unlimited opportunity, from Plato’s meaningless shadow play 
into the frontier of the Kingdom of God. 

Religious language. ‘The problem of specifically “religious” lan- 
guage, currently receiving such solicitous attention, disappears within 
the Biblical metaphysic. In Platonism, the language of the every- 
day world, since it is characterized by the “‘subject-object structure,” 
cannot apply to the “‘divine.’’ At best, it can be used only sugges- 
tively, to stir up in the hearer a hint of what can never be said but 
only intuitively felt. Within such a metaphysic, one is bound to 
conclude that “‘religion is the poetry men live by.” And one is also 
saddled with the insoluble problem of which poetry is “more true.” 

The Biblical doctrines of creation and incarnation, however, im- 
ply exactly the opposite. They imply a continuity between the lan- 
guage of the spatio-temporal world and the language appropriate to 
God himself. As Tresmontant vividly puts it: 


“The advantage of the Hebraic method of metaphysical communi- 
cation . . . consists in its being universally comprehensible. [It] 
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takes departure from what is most concrete and common, from the 
universally human. It is not allied with any particular culture, 
with all the contingencies which accompany it, nor with a particular 
system of abstractions generally reserved for a privileged class. . 
The Biblical parable is equally intelligible to the Galilean peasant, 
to the Corinthian docker at the time of St. Paul, and to the contem- 
porary worker in the factories of Paris. One must add, especially to 
them. ‘The sense of the meaningfulness of manual labor, the love 
for the concrete, which characterize the parables, are looked upon as 
a deficiency by the Platonic mentality.” ° 


In the Bible, there is no technical vocabulary, and hence no problem 
of relating “religious language”’ to ordinary speech. 


V 


Epistemology. Consistently with this position, the Biblical meta. 
physic contains no special “problem of religious knowledge.” It 
makes no appeal to “mystical intuition” or “religious insight”’ or any 
other special faculty beyond the range of ordinary human experience. 

What it does do is to dethrone that kind of knowledge which has 
been so highly exalted by scientist and philosopher alike, the knowl- 
edge of general principles. Plato, for example, would hold that the 
universal is logically prior to the particular (“the most universal 
is the most real’), and that knowledge of universals is therefore 
of greater consequence than knowledge of particulars. The Bible 
maintains the exact opposite. As Reade puts it: 


‘He [Plato] thinks of doxa (be it opinion, “‘belief’’ or ‘‘faith’’) as a 
mental condition determined by and relative to a class of objects [7.e., 
particulars] which, because they are not perfectly real, can never be 
perfectly known. . . . Whereas in Plato's estimation, the objects of 
opinion [particulars] are inferior to the objects of science because 
they are too concrete, in Christian estimation, on the contrary, the 
objects of science are inferior to the objects of faith because they are 
too abstract. . . . Abstract thinking, in fact, yields the maximum of 
certainty and the minimum of truth.” ’ 


The rationale for this inversion of the Platonic hierarchy of knowl- 
edge is quite simple. The Biblical metaphysic recognizes that even 
the most all-embracing principle of science or philosophy is still the 
product of someone’s mind. The individual thinker is therefore 

6 Claude Tresmontant, Essai sur la Pensée Hebriique (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953), pp. 


66, 67 (referred to below as EPH).—My translation throughout. 
7 Reade, op. cit., pp. 64, 106, 145. 
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logically prior to his thoughts, rather than vice versa. To reverse 
this priority, as the Platonist does, is like saying that a book is logi- 
cally prior to its writer. It amounts in the end to believing in a sort 
of disembodied “thought,” apart from any thinker (‘thought and 
being are one and the same’’). 

The Bible is not so credulous as that. While it might agree with 
Plato in measuring the significance of a thing in terms of logical pri- 
ority, it finds this priority not in abstract universals but in the con- 
crete individual who creates them. In Biblical philosophy, the free 
agent is father to the thought. The knowledge of universals, though 
of very great usefulness to men, is thus subordinated to the knowl- 
edge of persons. 

Knowledge of persons, of course, can never be attained by the 
methods of science and philosophy alone. In fact, if the person 
chooses to “clam up,” it can be attained by no method at all. It is 
always dependent upon his own initiative. And this is all that is 
meant by revelation: one free agent voluntarily discloses something 
of himself to another by his words and his deeds; that is, through 
particular, historical events. To say that the Bible is the revelation 
of God is simply to say that it records the words and mighty acts by 
which he made himself known to a particular people at times and 
places of his own choosing. To a Platonist, the notion that ulti- 
mate reality can best be known through particular, spatio-temporal 
occurrences is a contradiction in terms. Within the Biblical meta- 
physic, on the contrary, this is simply the normal way, indeed the 
only way, in which to become acquainted with a free agent. Par- 
ticularity, far from being a “scandal,” has the highest metaphysical 
credentials, for God himself is a “particular.” 

It follows, of course, that knowledge of God, like the knowledge 
of any free agent, is radically a posteriori. His character could not 
possibly be inferred by means of the general principles of science 
and philosophy. Authoritative pronouncements on the subject— 
such as the familiar claim that “God cannot be a being besides other 
beings’’—are simply indirect ways of saying that the theologian can 
read God’s mind. The way to preserve the mystery of God is to 
acknowledge his freedom. One is then less inclined to legislate for 
him than to wait and see what new thing God will do—to see whether 
he has in fact chosen to create other beings besides himself. 

Could anything be more obvious than that he has in fact done so? 
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Nevertheless, the Bible understands perfectly that seeing is not be. 
lieving. It is one long chronicle of men’s refusal to believe in spite 
of what they saw and heard. This is precisely the point of the par. 
able of the sower, as also of the prophetic words, “Neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead” (Lk. 16: 31). 

This view contradicts the common (and ultimately Platonic) no- 
tion that Christian “faith” is simply an interpretation of events, as 
though these same events could be interpreted equally well from a 
number of different perspectives. According to the Bible, only one 
interpretation can do justice to all the facts. Other interpretations, 
when subjected to critical scrutiny, will be found wanting. More. 
over, the correct interpretation is usually quite obvious. The Bible 
therefore draws its line of distinction, not between those who see 
events “from the standpoint of faith” and those who do not, but be- 
tween those who believe what they see and hear, and those who do 
not. The latter can be refuted by objective evidence, even though 
this by no means suffices to change their minds. Because Biblical 
theology does acknowledge objective standards of verification, both 
logical and factual, it is perfectly equipped for the enterprise of 


apologetics. It is not obliged to oscillate between moral indignation 
and righteous relativism. 


VI 


Correlation of truth and goodness. By showing that specific 
knowledge of God can only be obtained a posteriori, through his 
concrete words and deeds, the Biblical metaphysic sets limits for 
itself. It uses a priori reasoning to discover the limits of a prior 
reasoning. Knowledge so obtained, though indispensable to the 
rational quest for God, is formal only. It can correct mistaken 
conceptions of God, it can tell the philosopher where to look for 
him, and even how to recognize him. But specific knowledge of 
persons, and consequently of God, no metaphysic could ever provide. 

In short, the function of metaphysics is to lead the philosophic 
horse to water. No amount of philosophizing, however, can take 
him further. Metaphysics can help a man to think, but cannot 
make him drink. Whether he does so depends not merely upon 
what he thinks, but also upon what he wills. At this point, Bibli- 
cal epistemology passes over into ethics. 
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This analysis inverts another of Plato’s most cherished assump- 
tions. Where he so stoutly maintained that goodness is a conse- 
quence of knowledge, the Bible reverses this order. The most im- 
portant kind of knowledge, the knowledge of persons, depends upon 
the orientation of the will and the heart. It is quite possible to be 
an expert scientist, an expert Platonist, or even an expert Biblical 
metaphysician, regardless of one’s ethics. But knowledge of per- 
sons presupposes a*certain emotional and volitional relationship. 
Where this is lacking, knowledge is impossible. Hence the proph- 
ecy: “Ye shall hear, but not understand; and ye shall see, but not 
perceive. For the heart of this people is waxed gross” (Acts 28: 
26, 27). Hence also the words of Jesus to his disciples: “Perceive 
ye not, neither understand? Have ye your heart yet hardened?” 
(Mk. 8: 17). The plain inference is that knowledge of God de- 
pends upon the quality of one’s will, that hardness of heart produces 
hardness of head. 

Conversely, the prerequisite to knowledge of God, as to knowledge 
of any other person, is a positive orientation of the heart. ‘This ex- 
plains the frequency of such Biblical phrases as “being in the truth.” 
They assume that before ultimate truth can be known, one must be 
in the right relation with him who is the Truth. This right rela- 
tion, as the Bible conceives it, is loyalty culminating in love. Hence 
the strong correlation between fidelity and truth, a correlation per- 
fectly expressed by the phrase “‘to be true”’; that is, true to someone. 
And hence also the equally strong correlation between falsehood and 
infidelity or deceit. “Through deceit they refuse to know me, saith 
the Lord” (Jer. 9: 6). To be false is to remain in ignorance. 

In the Biblical metaphysic, however, the verb “to be” is generally 
used metaphorically. To “be false” is shorthand for “to behave 
falsely,” to “play the harlot.’” The “state of being,” such as ig- 
norance, is always dependent upon a prior act of betrayal. The 
converse is expressed in the common Biblical phrase, “doing the 
truth.” The following citations are representative of the several 
contemporary authors who have begun to develop this most un- 
platonic conception: 


“We have to love in order to know. . . . Right living is a way to 
right thinking.” * 
8 Abraham J. Heschel, op. cit., pp. 281, 283. 
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“For the Church . . . the two tasks, the doctrinal and the practical, 
are inseparable; on Christian truth depends Christian practice, while 
conversely, without the practice the truth cannot be discerned.” ® 

“Knowledge and life comprise one whole. . . . Intelligence is not 


volves the whole man. It proceeds from the heart of man, as an act 
of his freedom. It is dependent upon this primordial, original act 
of choice.”’ *° 


These passages are simply variations on a theme of Hosea: 


“There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land. 
By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery, they break out . . .” (Hos. 4: 1, 2). 

This close correlation of goodness with knowledge, and evil with ig- 
norance, constitutes a direct challenge to that kind of theology which 
would make a virtue of agnosticism. 


Vil 


Conclusion. Merely to state a position, of course, is a far cry from 
validating it. Yet until it does receive explicit statement, it can 
scarcely be critically evaluated. Owing to the widespread assump- 
tion that all metaphysics is Platonic, however, the Biblical meta- 
physic has sometimes been denied a fair hearing. Its critics, both 
orthodox and philosophic, have assumed that any deviation from 
Plato must either end in irrationalism or else be swallowed up in 
an omnivorous ontological trap. The present article, by sketching 
briefly some of the points at which Platonic philosophy is contra- 
dicted by Biblical, has tried to show that such criticism reflects a 
prejudice, and thereby to remove one of the principal obstacles to 
the further development of the Biblical metaphysic. 

Though it has yet to undergo the full rigors of logical analysis, at 
some points this metaphysic does appear to enjoy a philosophic ad- 
vantage over Plato. If it should successfully challenge his long pre- 
eminence, it could also provide the basis for a theology which would 
be truly ecumenical. By satisfying the demands of both reason and 
Scripture, it could heal the breach which has for so long bedeviled 
Christian thought. 

One of the principal architects of the Biblical metaphysic is suffh- 
ciently confident of the outcome to exclaim: 


9 Reade, op. cit., p. 191. 
10 Tresmontant, EPH, pp. 125 f. 
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“Lift up your head, O Jerusalem, and see those who have been op- 
pressing you, endlessly reproaching you with having transgressed the 
rights of reason and introduced irrational myths into Hellenic order. 
What remains of the arguments with which they have been wearying 
you? Behold, thou who hast preserved the faith: the real Himself 
has shown that you were right!” ™ 

Christian and Jew need scarcely be surprised at these sanguine 
words. For what could be more characteristic of the Creator-God 
than to vindicate the Bible with the philosopher’s own weapons, to 
silence Spinoza at the bar of reason itself? 


11 Tresmontant, EMB, p. 34. 








MEMORY AND THE GOSPEL TRADITION 
By W. S. Taytor 


on the formation of the early Gospel tradition, they will make 

a useful contribution to a difficult field. “There does seem to 
be ground to hope that they can make this contribution, helping us 
to estimate more accurately the nature of the pre-literary Gospel 
records. 

The oral tradition was a tradition of remembered words and deeds, 
so that principles of remembering were involved from the very be. 
ginning. And we fortunately have available reports of controlled 
psychological studies of remembering, made in conditions similar 
enough to those of the oral Gospel period to permit inferences from 
one to the other with reasonable confidence. I have in mind par- 
ticularly studies made by F. C. Bartlett." These studies dealt with 
the remembering of narrative material; the narrative included both 
narrative of events and narrative of sayings; memory of the material 
was checked at various intervals of time from a few weeks to several 
months; and the remembering occurred under normal conditions, 
without the distorting influence of special incentives. For reasons 
like these, Bartlett’s conclusions may be expected to throw useful 
light on ways in which the disciples must have remembered the nar- 
ratives of events and sayings which came to them from Christ. 


C studies in the principles of remembering can throw any light 


I 


The conclusions to which we are led by these studies of remember- 
ing differ in many ways from the conclusions to which we have been 
led by the principles of form criticism. Their significance can there- 
fore be brought out most clearly by first recapitulating the principles 
of form criticism and then setting over against them the principles of 
remembering. 

Form criticism operates on the principle that the materials of the 
written Gospels can be divided into groups on the basis of differences 


1F. C. Bartlett, Remembering, Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
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in structure and form, and that these differences give us clues to the 
ways in which they developed in the pre-literary period. The differ- 
ences grew out of the ways in which the elements of the Gospels were 
used in the day to day life of the Church, as material for preaching, 
for teaching, and for missionary propaganda. When used in these 
ways, the elements became progressively modified in the process of 
establishing a universalism in thought capable of maintaining a 
movement which had burst the bounds of Judaism and had drawn 
to itself people of many languages and cultures. 

By analogy with the development of pre-literary forms of oral 
tradition in other societies, form criticism believes, we can learn 
something of “the laws which operate as formative factors in pop- 
ular tradition,’ * “certain definite principles of transformation,” * 
which must also have governed the development of the oral Gospel 
tradition. These “laws” or “principles of transformation” have a 
number of specific features. (1) As time goes on, the oral tradition 
becomes embellished by the elaboration of simple themes and by 
the addition of new detail. It becomes both longer and more com- 
plex. Consequently, it can be taken as virtually axiomatic that “the 
simpler version represents the original.’’* (2) As time goes on, 
there is a tendency for the particular to become general, and for a 
statement with local significance to become a statement with uni- 
versal significance. In the situation faced by the expanding Church, 
this tendency was accentuated. (3) As time goes on, the material 
often changes in form, becoming more dramatic by the addition of 
vivid detail, by the transformation of indirect into direct narration, 
etc. (4) And, as time goes on, concepts are added which would 
have been unfamiliar and unnatural in the original situation. 

It is claimed that in the light of principles like these, one can elim- 
inate subjective influences and discriminate with virtual certainty 
between primitive and more developed strata in the oral tradition. 
“Indeed,” says Dibelius, “the formal criteria seem to be perfectly 
fitted to exclude the subjective judgment which easily makes itself 
felt as a matter of experience in the examination of the historicity 
of the evangelical narratives. The undoubted impression that more 
trustworthiness belongs to certain stories than to others can be more 

2M. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, Ivor, Nicholson, and Watson, 1934, p. 7. 


3 J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, S.C.M., 1954, p. 20. 
4Ibid., p. 23. 
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exactly settled. . . . It can be rooted in the nature of tradition and 
finally become a certainty.” ° 


II 


The oral tradition, whatever elaborations it may eventually have 
undergone, grew out of reminiscence, and remembering has prin. 
ciples of its own which are as definite and reliable as any on which 
form criticism depends. 

Dr. Bartlett’s conclusions agree with those of form criticism on one 
point, namely the pervasive effect of psycho-sociological influences. 
Dr. Bartlett insists that changes taking place in remembering are 
not an individual matter. They are primarily a product of the 
habits of thinking, attitudes of mind, and emotional patterns cre- 
ated in the individual by the society of which he is a part. They 
clearly reflect the cultural setting to which he belongs. ““The data 
presented . . . have repeatedly shown that both the manner and 
the matter of recall are often predominantly determined by social 
influences.””* Dr. Bartlett insists also that he is concerned only with 
normal processes of remembering, so that what he discovers experi- 
mentally can be applied with confidence to the explanation of hu- 
man reminiscence in ordinary life situations. ‘““The long series of 
experiments which I have described are directed to the observation 
of normal processes of remembering.” * 

Most of Dr. Bartlett’s conclusions, however, contrast sharply in 
their implications with the principles on which form criticism op- 
erates. There is a strong tendency, as indicated by his experiments, 
for remembered material to be changed in the process of remember. 
ing to make it progressively more conventional, i.e., to make it con- 
form more closely to the patterns of thinking customary in the group 
to which the individual belongs. “Sooner or later all such material 
tends to assume the form of accepted conventional representations 

. current in the group of subjects concerned.”” “Whenever ma- 
terial visually presented purports to be representative of some com- 
mon object, but contains several features which are unfamiliar in 
the community to which the material is introduced, these features 
invariably suffer transformation in the direction of the familiar.” 
‘The tendency is for the unusual to be transformed or omitted.” 


5 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 290. 
6 Bartlett, op. cit., p. 244. 
7 Ibid., p. 204. 

8 Ibid., pp. 185, 178, 137. 
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This is partly due to the fact that memory tries to make remem- 
bered material more easily understandable by assimilating it to ac- 
cepted patterns of thought, and so giving it readily recognizable 
meaning. Bartlett uses the term rationalization to describe this 
process, which consists “in changing the relatively unfamiliar into 
the relatively familiar.” Its general function “is in all instances 
the same. It is to render material acceptable, understandable, com- 
fortable, straightforward; to rob it of all puzzling elements. As 
such it is a powerful factor in all perceptual and in all reproductive 
processes.” “‘It could be said that there is a constant effort to get 
the maximum possible of meaning into the material presented. So 
long as maximum of meaning is understood to imply an effort to find 
that connection which puts a subject most at his ease in reference to 
a given story, the statement is true.” “The reduction of material 
to a form which can be readily and ‘satisfyingly’ dealt with is very 
prominent.”’ ‘“‘It is denuded of all the elements that left the reader 
puzzled or uneasy.” ® 

The process of remembering, he says, always tends to produce a 
shortened and simplified version of the original. ‘With frequent 
reproduction, omission of detail, simplification of events and struc- 
ture . . . may go on almost indefinitely.” “When a readily recog- 
nizable form is presented, this tends to undergo simplification into 
a genuinely conventionalized representation.’’ When the material 
presented is not originally in a readily recognizable form, then once 
memory has reduced it to “some readily recognizable form . . . sim- 
plification sets in.” *° 

In spite of these dominant tendencies in remembering, details of 
striking quality which cannot readily be assimilated into conven- 
tional patterns of thought, or which have striking meaning in them- 
selves detached from the whole of which they are a part, are often 
retained for long periods with little change. There are “two gen- 
eral sets of conditions” in which an unusual feature “‘is likely to be 
retained. . . . The first is when a novel feature is the single un- 
usual constituent in a relatively commonplace setting; and the sec- 
ond is when the peculiar characteristic is several times repeated.” 
“There is a strong tendency to preserve apparently trivial or dis- 
connected detail of a non-representative character or in a non-repre- 
sentative setting.” “Any element of imported culture which finds 


°Ibid., pp. 89, 84, 94, 86. 
10 [bid., pp. 93, 185, 182. 
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very little background in the culture to which it comes must fail to 
be assimilated,” and may therefore be preserved as such an isolated 
detail of striking quality.” 

After the process of conventionalizing and simplifying has pro. 
ceeded until a simple, acceptable form is well established, a period 
of some elaboration may set in; but the elaboration tends to be 
in the direction of conventional forms rather than of novel forms, 
“Simplification may proceed too far,” he says, “when a new process 
of elaboration is apt to set in.” But in both the earlier simplifica. 
tion and the later importation, “that part of the process which is 
witting tends to follow the lines of current belief, or the modes of 
language expression which have been built up into the general com- 
munication habits of a community,” while even in that part which 
is “unwitting, the results are extremely likely to display the same 
character throughout a given community.” * 

The general form or outline of a narrative tends to change very 
little, though the precise style of narration may show considerable 
variability. “In a chain of reproductions obtained from a single 
individual, the general form, or outline, is remarkably persistent, 
once the first version has been given. At the same time style, 
rhythm, precise mode of construction . . . are very rarely faithfully 
reproduced.” ** 

Finally, in remembering the tendency is to change the general 
into the particular, and to develop a concrete form wherever pos- 
sible. “Nearly all the series show a strong tendency to develop a 
concrete form wherever possible.” Even when the remembered 
material is concrete and particular to begin with, “its concrete char- 
acter tends to be preserved and even emphasized. . . .””. And where 
the material is not concrete and particular to begin with, “every 
general opinion, every argument, is speedily transformed and then 
Gmited....°™ 


Ill 


Even a quick comparison will show how striking are the differ- 
ences between most of the principles of remembering, as Bartlett 
demonstrates them, and the principles of the transmission of nar- 
rative material which govern the conclusions of form criticism. Ac 


11 [bid., pp. 137, 185, 125. 
12 [bid., pp. 185, 87, 88. 
13 [bid., p. 93. 

14 [bid., p. 172. 
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cording to the principles of form criticism, “the simpler version rep- 
resents the original’’; ** according to the principles of remembering, 
the simpler form represents the end of a process of change. Accord- 
ing to the former, unfamiliar material is added in the process of trans- 
mission; according to the latter, unfamiliar material is reduced in the 
process of remembering. According to the former, particular state- 
ments tend, with the passage of time, to become general, and local 
references to become universal; according to the latter, general state- 
ments almost invariably tend to become particular. Thus, if a gen- 
eral statement is found in a remembered narrative, it is likely to 
belong to an early stage in the process of remembering. ‘These dif- 
ferences in interpretation become clearer when concrete instances 
are examined. 

The universalism of Jesus’ teaching was, as Klausner points out, 
one of the main reasons for his rejection by the Jews. Jesus, he 
says, abstracted the ethical teachings of Judaism from the highly 
integrated system of socio-ethical duties in which they belonged, 
and turned them into general principles of universal applicability. 
This was one of the really distinctive things about Jesus’ teaching, 
and the reason why the Jews were justified in rejecting him.’** In 
emphasizing this universalism, Klausner puts his finger on a signifi- 
cant characteristic of the written Gospel narratives. How would the 
two approaches we have been considering explain this characteristic? 

Form criticism argues that as the Church moved out of its strictly 
Jewish environment into the wider reaches of the Graeco-Roman 
world, it became necessary to translate early teachings so as to free 
them from their local references and make them universally ap- 
plicable. “Dibelius . . . associates these formal narratives with the 
earliest preaching of the missionaries, and, in the course of his argu- 
ment, lays down the thesis that they must possess universal applica- 
tion since a social application in a concrete case was of no use in 
preaching.” ** The universalism, consequently, would be held to 
be a relatively late achievement, a product of the preaching needs 
of the Church. 

In so far as such statements can be treated as reminiscences, how- 
ever, the opposite conclusion has to be drawn. The process of 
remembering reduces generality, it does not increase it. The 

15 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 290. 


16 J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, Macmillan, 1927, Book VIII, ch. v. 
17 E. B. Redlich, Form Criticism, Duckworth, 1939, p. 55. 
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universalism of Jesus’ teaching, therefore, in so far as it occurs in 
remembered material, is more likely to be attributable to Jesus 
himself than to be a later addition, possibly constituting one of 
those strikingly unusual features which cannot readily be assimi- 
lated to the familiar patterns of thinking which memory encourages, 
and which persist with little change. 

Similarly the Gospel tradition, by the time it was reduced to writ- 
ing, contained words and phrases with theological overtones which 
anticipated, if they did not actually express, later Christian doctrine 
with its Trinitarian emphasis. “For a Jew to believe such a thing 
during the period of the Second Temple is quite inconceivable.” * 
From where, then, came these novel interpretations of current words 
and phrases? 

On the principles of form criticism they are explainable as devel- 
opments of the simple original narrative, added during the period 
of oral tradition under pressure of the needs experienced in the 
preaching situation, particularly as the Church faced the problem 
of interpreting the meaning of the Gospel to increasing numbers of 
people trained in Gnostic and Hellenistic, rather than Jewish, ways 
of thought. 

Once again the principles of remembering lead to a different con- 
clusion. Recall some of these principles. (1) Remembering always 
tends to reduce the unusual, where possible, to a form readily as- 
similable into the patterns of thinking commonly accepted in the 
culture to which one belongs. (2) Where elaboration takes place, 
after a measure of simplicity has been achieved, features imported 
into the reminiscence will be of a kind conforming to contemporary 
culture patterns, rather than diverging from them. (3) Details of 
the original which are so strikingly unusual that they cannot be as- 
similated to current culture patterns may persist in memory along 
with other features which do undergo change. In the light of these 
principles it seems clear that novel interpretations which were, in 
Klausner’s phrase, “quite inconceivable” to a Jew, could not have 
been developed in a Jewish mind by unconscious elaboration during 
the process of remembering. In so far as they are a part of a remem- 
bered tradition, they have to be explained as an original detail which 
persisted because unassimilable in the ordinary way to contemporary 
patterns of thought. 


18 Klausner, op. cit., p. 377. 
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IV 


It may be argued that Bartlett’s experiments were conducted in a 
peaceful society, free from tensions and conflicts liable to disrupt the 
ordinary processes of remembering, and that his conclusions cannot, 
therefore, be applied to the Jews of Jesus’ day, who lived under pres- 
sure of constant tension and conflict, due both to the ferment of new 
Hellenistic ideas and to their continuing hatred of the foreign ruler. 

Though the situation in which Bartlett’s study was made does dif- 
fer in these respects from the situation in which the first Christians 
lived, another study of remembering, based on Bartlett’s, was made 
in a setting very similar to that of the first Christians. The subjects 
in this study were Hindu students in a college in India in the 1940's.” 
Their background patterns of thought were formed by the orthodox 
Hindu culture of their home communities, with its twin emphases 
on courtesy towards the stranger and intolerance towards the out- 
caste. As college students, however, they were living under the pres- 
sure of constant tension and conflict, due both to the ferment of new 
reform ideas and to their strong antagonism to the foreign rulers of 
their country. Out of loyalty to Mahatma Gandhi in his champion- 
ship of the Harijans, and to the political ideals of the civil disobedi- 
ence movement with its antagonism towards the British, they had 
adopted as a conscious pattern for living the twin principles of in- 
tolerance towards the foreigner and friendliness towards the outcaste 
—virtually the antithesis of the attitudes in which they had been 
trained by their home environment. This particular study, there- 
fore, did take place in a situation of tension roughly analogous to 
that of the first Christians. ‘The same general principles of remem- 
bering were found to be operative in this situation as in Bartlett’s 
study, giving considerable support to the hypothesis that they were 
also operative in the oral transmission of the Gospel materials. 

One further finding of this Indian study is of some significance. 
In remembering, the remembered material tends to become pro- 
gressively modified, where possible, to make it conform more closely 
to patterns of thought which are culturally well established. But 
the Indian students had two different patterns of thought, both quite 
well established. It was the tension between these two which cre- 
ated part of their problem. To which of these two patterns of 


__ 18W. S. Taylor, “Remembering: Some Effects of Language and Other Factors,” The Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychology, Vol. 38, Part I, September, 1947. 
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thought would the remembered material tend to conform? To the 
earlier pattern of thought, formed by home influences, with its em- 
phasis on courtesy to the stranger and intolerance towards the out- 
caste, which had sunk into the background of their thought under 
pressure of later loyalties? Or to the later pattern of thought with 
its emphasis on intolerance of the foreigner and championship of the 
outcaste, which they consciously maintained with considerable emo- 
tional fervor? The results indicated that the remembered material 
tended to conform more closely to the earlier orthodox pattern of 
thought, even though the students themselves believed they had out- 
grown it. 

This result is suggestive for our thinking about the formation of 
the Gospel tradition. If it is legitimate to assume that the princi- 
ples of remembering discovered in these studies were also operative 
among the early Christians, then we are driven to conclude that their 
memories of the actions and words of Jesus Christ would tend to have 
been steadily modified in the direction of conformity to the patterns 
of thought belonging to their earlier training, that is, to Jewish pat- 
terns of thought. It becomes increasingly difficult to explain the 
novel elements in the Gospel records as being due to changes taking 
place during the process of remembering. They require the sup- 
position of an original source too definite to be reduced, in remem- 
bering, to more conventional forms. 


V 


If, as is generally agreed by students of the methods of form criti- 
cism as well as by others, the development of the Gospel traditions 
rests upon “‘reminiscences, found in the oldest Churches,”’ and upon 
“a retentive power of the individual which, as is well known, should 
not be underestimated,” *° these psychological conclusions about the 
process of remembering deserve considerable attention for the light 
they may eventually throw on the formation of the Gospel records. 
And since the principles governing the remembering of Gospel in- 
cidents frequently conflict with the principles used in form criticism 
to explain the effects of early Christian preaching on the record of 
these same incidents, the problem will be to evaluate the relative 
significance of each type of interpretation. 

In attempting to do this, there are a few things one should keep 
in mind. One must give some weight, for instance, to the fact that 


20 Dibelius, op. cit., pp. 10, 39. 
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remembering had a much more important place in the teaching 
practices of Jesus’ day than it has today. Rote memory was strongly 
emphasized in the teaching of the rabbis. Jesus’ own teaching prac- 
tices seem to reflect a similar concern with remembering. He “‘gath- 
ered round himself a small group of very intimate disciples, who 
were trained to become teachers in their turn; such training among 
the Jews always included verbatim memorization of the teacher’s 
most important sayings.” ** And the style of some of Jesus’ sayings 
seems to reflect the forms used by the rabbis as mnemonic devices. 

One should also keep in mind the fact that the principles of re- 
membering operate earlier than those with which form criticism is 
concerned. ‘They would operate decisively within the first few 
weeks and months of the period of oral tradition. Though they 
would overlap to some extent with the processes of form criticism, 
they would, in general, provide the data with which the latter would 
operate. 

Finally, it is worth noting that “memory was best for statements 
about whose truth the subject was certain,” as a recent study has 
shown.”? ‘This does not mean that the memories about which we 
are the most confident are the ones which are most likely to be reli- 
able, but that statements about whose truth we are most certain 
when we first learn them, before memory operates on them, are 
likely to be remembered most correctly. In view of the confidence 
which the disciples learned to place in the truth of the teachings of 
Jesus, this fact has a bearing on our estimate of the value to be placed 
on their reminiscences. 

In a sense, therefore, the study of the processes of remembering 
may take a measure of precedence over the study of the processes 
with which form criticism deals, since features of the Gospel story 
which are explicable on the principles of remembering hardly need 
to be explained again by reference to the later processes dealt with 
by form criticism. The attempt to differentiate the specific effects 
of these two diverse processes, and to discover their interactions on 
each other with reference to specific features of the Gospel narra- 
tives, is bound to be a long and difficult task. If the suggestions 
made in this article have any weight, however, it is a task which may 
be very rewarding. 


21 B. S. Easton, Christ in the Gospels, Scribners, 1930, p. 41. 
22E. C. Poulton, “Previous Knowledge and Memory,” British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 
48, Part 4, November, 1957. 








WORSHIP AND THANKSGIVING 


By Ernest GorDON 







HE traditional Reformed service, like Gaul, is divided into 
three parts. First, there is the approach or preparation, which 
in most churches takes the form of the introit and processional 

hymn and prayers. Next, there is the liturgy of the Word; that is, 

the reading of the Old and New Testaments (Epistle and Gospel), 
care being taken that the words of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, should be 
read at every service. The liturgy of the Word concludes with the 
preaching of the Word. God’s Word read and proclaimed thus 
forms a very large part of any regular service of worship. But does 
it end there? In many congregations it does. After the sermon 
there is nothing except a hymn, and sometimes not even that, before 
the benediction. As far as any theology of worship is concerned, 
surely there is something lacking. Does the declaration and proc- 
lamation of God’s Word demand nothing but a hymn? Is God’s 

Word so passive that no response is evoked on our part? Such may 

be the case with the Roman Catholics, for with them the priest offers 

God as a sacrifice at the Mass; but certainly not with those of us who 

confess a tradition that is close to that of the New Testament. 


















I 






Let us consider first of all what the lessons from the Bible are all 
about. Are they not basically about God’s mighty acts? God is not 
just the man upstairs, a psychological broad shoulder for weeping 
upon, or a sugar daddy of the Santa Claus variety; he is certainly not 
the actus purus, the pure being of the Greeks; nor yet the philosophi- 
cally essential prime mover of the Deists. God is the working, cre- 
ating, sustaining, and redeeming God who has chosen to involve 
himself in history—indeed to make history; for without him, history 
would not exist. He is the Ultimate Reality, Being, and Experience 
behind matter, space, time, experience, and history. He it is who 
brings all things into, and keeps them in, being. 
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The ancient Hebrew had this kind of intuitive knowledge. He 
saw the setting of his own life within the nation or people that had 
been chosen by God, and this nation in turn had its setting within a 
world that was not the result of accidental happening but the result 
of a deliberate creative act. The title he gave God his Lord indi- 
cates this sense of wonder for the personal God who revealed himself 
through action. That title, you will remember, was JHWH (or 
Yahweh, or Jehovah), and so sacred that it was indicated by another 
word, Adonai. It is recorded that when God revealed himself to 
Moses as the deliverer of his people—the offspring of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob—from the bondage of the Egyptians, he applied this Name 
to himself (Exodus 3: 14): 1 AM THAT I AM, or perhaps more ac- 
curately translated as I AM WHAT I BECOME. God is change- 
less, yet all change occurs because of him. He is always simultane- 
ously Being and Becoming. He is the Non-created, who created the 
Universe of which we know, and other universes of which we may 
not know. He is the ground or originator of all being, the dynamic 
of all action, and the donator of humanity or humanness to man— 
imago dei. ‘This is the God about whom the Bible speaks. Proudly 
it lets it be known that, 


“In the beginning, was the Word and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God; all things 
were made through him, and without him was not anything made 
that was made.” 


The liturgy of the Word therefore confronts us with the God who 
acts—who has created the world, chosen a people as the agent of his 
saving word, spoken through the mouths of the prophets, and re- 
vealed himself incarnately in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus 
of Calvary, Jesus the risen and glorified. 

This is staggering in its greatness, is it not? God acts, and these 
acts affect me as a sinner, as a child of eternity who has lost the king- 
dom and stands trembling outside of paradise seeking entrance, yet 
without the means of realizing such a desire. Yes, these acts affect 
me because they are for me. His grace has reached out, surrounded 
me, and raised me to the level of the divine. The doors of the 
Eternal Kingdom have been opened wide to receive me, and I find 
myself not a slave of my primitive senses and of my inhibitions, not 
a servant of the law, but a Son of the Eternal Father. By receiving 
God’s Word into myself, I know that I have come home; I have re- 
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covered my origin and achieved my destiny—and that not of myself 
but by the grace of God. What therefore shall I do? There is only 
one thing, and that is to give thanks—to respond graciously to the 
gracious initiative of the loving God. 

There is no better pattern to follow in this respect than the atti- 
tude expressed by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians. You 
will remember that it was written during Paul’s imprisonment in 
Rome and just prior to his death. ‘The key-note is rejoice. After 
a life of adventure, hardship and vicissitudes, he returns thanks. 


‘Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, Rejoice. Let all men 
know your forbearance. The Lord is at hand. Have no anxiety 
about anything, but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known to God. And the 
peace of God, which passes all understanding, will keep your hearts 
and your minds in Christ Jesus.” 


II 


Because of the grace so richly bestowed upon us by God through 
Jesus Christ, we do everything with thanksgiving. This is the note 


of Christian living—believe it or not. How can this be expressed in 
a service of worship? As we have seen, the second part of the service 
is the liturgy of the Word, in which the active word of the Living 
God is actively declared and proclaimed through the Scriptures and 
the preaching. Whenever the minister is being true to his ordina- 
tion, he is ‘““God’s human sacrament to men,” the living personal 
channel of God’s redeeming grace. The third part of the service, 
therefore, is the liturgy of the faithful, of those who have responded 
and who respond to God’s redeeming action. What takes place as 
far as ceremonial is concerned—and remember there can be no serv- 
ice without it—is that the minister, having given the ascription at the 
end of his message, now leaves the pulpit and takes his place behind 
the Holy Table. The service of the faithful has begun. The of 
fertory, which is not an anthem but the presentation of the people's 
offerings, is now made. There is no other place for it but here. It 
is not a collection but an offering; the donation of our gifts—not of 
our superabundance of what is left over after we have paid our dues 
to Caesar and Mammon, but the return to God of his bounty. With 
these gifts we give ourselves, for they are the earnest, the token of our 
own self giving. “And here we present unto thee ourselves.” The 
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offertory has for its warrant the action of our blessed Lord: “That 
the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread.” 

In order to understand the depth of meaning contained in this 
simple ceremony, let us picture how it was done in the early days of 
the Church. The presbyter or president of the church would stand 
behind the table, the catechumens would leave the service, and the 
deacons would receive the gifts which probably had been left at the 
entrance as the worshippers came in. Some would bring bread, 
some wine, and those who had no possessions, such as the slaves, 
would bring water. These offerings, the staple diet of the worship- 
pers, would be carried up to the Holy Table in a triumphant pro- 
cession as a hymn of thanksgiving was sung. The presbyter would 
receive those gifts, select what he needed for the celebration of Holy 
Communion, consecrate them, and the service would continue. 

This, the liturgy of the faithful, was the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. ‘This sacrament was and is an act of obedience, not to any 
regulations prepared by presbytery or General Assembly, but an 
obedience to the living Christ! “This do in remembrance of me,’ 
he had said, and this they did. By their obedience they were recog- 
nizing that in the person of their beloved Lord, God’s eternal act of 
redemption had become effective for all. The bread and wine that 
had been brought in and set before them declared the centrality of 
their Lord’s passion, of the tabernacle of flesh with which he had vol- 
untarily garbed himself—that flesh which was flesh of our flesh, bone 
of our bone; that flesh of our human nature which knew hunger, 
thirst, loneliness, rejection, temptation; that flesh which was broken; 
that flesh which willingly confessed to the wonder of God’s gracious 
love in the face of what seemed God's ill treatment. 

Because their Lord was obedient, even unto the death of the cross, 
so were they obedient to him and to his inspiring influence. His 
obedience he had shown to be eucharistic, or thankful. The ele- 
ments which were the showing forth of his passion and death were 
blessed and given in thankfulness. “And when he had blessed and 
given thanks, he broke it and said, “Take eat; this is my body, which 
is broken for you. This doin remembrance of me.’ After the same 
manner he also took the cup saying, “This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’ ”’ 

By participation in the Holy Communion, Christians are respond- 
ing in thankfulness to God. They are answering, in kind, God’s 
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great act of grace which was perfectly revealed in the person of our 
crucified Lord. Thankfully, in faith and love, we obey the com- 
mand of our personal Saviour knowing that with the breaking of 
the bread and the drinking of the wine our Lord is giving himself 
afresh to us in healing, renewing, and holy love. The theologian 
who brought this home to me most forcefully was P. T. Forsyth in 
a section of his book The Church and the Sacraments. He writes, 
referring to the mystery of Christ’s real presence, “We do not enact 
a small ‘mystery’ or tableau of Christ’s sacrifice; but Christ, the Re- 
deemer, in His Church’s Act gives Himself and His saving act to us 
anew (to us, not to God); and we give ourselves anew to Him in re- 
sponsive faith. When you reflect after Communion, ‘What have I 
done today?,’ say to yourself, ‘I have done more than on any busiest 
day of the week. I have yielded myself to take part with the Church 
in Christ’s finished act of Redemption which is greater than the mak- 
ing of the world.’ ”’ 

The new covenant, like any other covenant, involves two persons, 
the covenantor and the covenantee, in a mutual act. In the Com- 
munion God’s grace is conveyed to and received by us. We are in- 
volved in an act; something is happening. God is giving himself to 
us. That is why in the Reformed tradition the minister stands be- 
hind the Holy Table facing the people. He is not uniting with the 
people in prayer and offering it to God, nor yet is he making a sacri- 
fice to God the way the Roman Catholic priest does in the Mass; he 
is “giving them the Gospel from God in action.” 

It is in recognition of this that at the consecration of the elements, 
the minister bids his people as follows: “And as he gave thanks and 
blessed, let us draw night to God, and present unto him our prayers 
and thanksgiving.” ‘Then it continues through the Salutation, Sur- 
sum Corda, Preface, Sanctus, and Benedictus in the great thanksgiv- 
ing of eucharistic prayer. In the Vere Sanctus, the active nature of 
God’s love, which makes this sacrament possible and a reality, is re- 
called. It then proceeds through the thanksgiving for redemption, 
the Anamnesis (the remembering of the passion of Christ), the Epi- 
clesis, the self oblation, the communion of the saints, and the Doxol- 
ogy, after which the Lord’s Prayer—the Prayer of the Disciples—is 
said in unison. 

After the Lord’s Prayer comes the Fraction, the breaking of the 
bread, the elevation of the cup, and the Agnus Dei; then the delivery. 
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When the elements have been received and what is left returned to 
the Holy Table, the Peace is declared and the people called to a con- 
cluding prayer of thanksgiving. 

Briefly, then, this is the way we give thanks in our worship; this is 
the norm which has for its warrant not only the command of our 
Lord, but the example of the first disciples. You will remember 
how it is written of them in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles: 


“And they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers. . . . And day by day, 
attending in the temple together and breaking bread in their homes, 
they partook of food with glad and generous hearts, praising God and 
having favor with all the people.” 


Incidentally, this description of the post-Pentecostal Church at 
worship in Jerusalem gives us the clue as to what is the character- 
istically new note added by the Christian faith. They attended the 
temple together and then came back to someone’s house to break 
bread as their Lord had done at the Last Supper, to share in a com- 
mon meal “with glad and generous hearts.” 


Ill 


At the Reformation, the reformers attempted to recover this em- 
phasis. John Calvin tried to have Holy Communion celebrated 
every Sunday, but the medieval mind steeped in popish superstitions 
was too much for him, and he had to be content with the celebration 
oncea month. Today, it is tacitly believed by many in the Church 
that the sacrament must be confined to a limited number of observ- 
ances each year. Asa university dean and minister of a non-denom- 
inational chapel or church, I am frequently called to question by 
fellow presbyters who claim that I have no authority to celebrate 
Holy Communion, far less celebrate it as frequently as I do. The 
only apologia I make in my own defense is that I was ordained to be 
a minister of the Word and Sacraments, and that as a Christian, I am 
committed to obeying a higher command, ‘““This do in remembrance 
of me.” 

There are two main reasons why the distinctively Christian part 
of morning worship tends to be ignored. In the first place, we be- 
lieve that a service of worship should be as brief as possible. In 
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order to attain that end, we conclude the service at the end of the 
liturgy of the Word, thereby preventing the service from attaining 
its logical climax. 

In the second place, we are inclined to feel that Holy Communion 
is meaningless to many people of our time; therefore, the thing to 
do is to cut it out altogether or to have it only on those Sundays 
when the smallest attendance may be expected. At several confer- 
ences I have attended on the subject of Christian worship, I have 
been surprised to find that no place was given to the Holy Commu- 
nion in the deliberations. Somehow or other it was implied that 
Communion was no longer essential. 

Should we accept these reasons? ‘There is only one answer from 
the Christian point of view, and that is no. Brevity should not be 
achieved at the expense of quality. If we are to respond to the call 
to worship, “Come, let us worship God,” let us respond in the power 
of the Holy Spirit and worship not according to time but according 
to the will of God. ‘There are many meaningless innovations in 
many orders of morning worship that I would gladly eliminate. In 
fact the proper service may be carried through in little over an hour. 
At Princeton University we average about 800 communicants, i.e., 
800 who remain; yet the service takes only one hour. If it is not 
possible to observe the Sacrament, then the least we can do is recog- 
nize the offertory as part of our response to the Word of God, and to 
have the great prayer of thanksgiving go with it. 

Coming to the second reason, namely, that because people do not 
understand what the Sacrament is all about, it should be abolished. 
People who do not understand—at least in part—should not be ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of Christ’s Church. We are not, or should 
not be, concerned with attendance records but with the doing of the 
will of God. Lack of proper understanding of the sacraments means 
that we in the Church have been doing an extremely bad job in the 
field of Christian education. ‘To ignore the Table of our Lord is to 
ignore one of the deepest Christian experiences that a person may 
have. The task of the Church is to train her members in the things 
that belong to Christ and his kingdom and not to be controlled by 
the conditions of the ignorant. May we not forget that we too often 
sell our people short. By leading we shall encourage others to fol- 
low. It should be remembered that man in the depths of his being 
recognizes that he is not his own but God’s, to whom he desires to 
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give himself—to whom he ascribes supreme worth—hence worthship 
or worship. 

I believe, as the Church believes, that it is only in the sacrament of 
Holy Communion that a person is fully able to pledge himself to God 
in gladsome thanksgiving. Only as we are saved by God’s redeeming 
action in Jesus Christ are we saved to act in obedience to his will. 
Thus, we are called by God into his ministry of reconciliation. We 
are saved to save. Through Holy Communion we receive afresh 
God’s life and love to mediate them in a personal way to others. 
This attitude of thanksgiving which makes our lives rich, personal, 
free, and fruitful is expressed clearly by P. T. Forsyth, to whom I 
referred earlier, in the following words: 


“We show forth His death on an occasion, as He Himself did in the 
upper room. But the real fellowship of His death is in our total 
habit of soul, bent of will, and course of life, in the standing act of 
our personal self-disposal. To show forth His death in an act of real 
worship is only an aspect of realizing it inwardly. But in turn it 
helps us to realize it afresh for life, so that in the strength of that 
good, we go nights and days till we come to the next mount of God.” 





THE TAIZE COMMUNITY 


By Matcotm Boyp 


NE cannot absolutize the work and witness of a Christian 
community. To indulge in comparisons, and to attempt 
to illustrate too much, in offering the example of a single 

Christian community is an acknowledged danger. Yet, in our age 
of communications, it seems necessary that there be reportage of 
new Christian forms of witness. Proclamation must rest within the 
witness itself. In 1957, I spent three months living and working 
within the Taizé Community, a Christian brotherhood located in 
the Burgundy region of France. ‘Taizé has become celebrated in 
ecumenical circles of Europe as representing a most important con- 
temporary witness both for the Churches and for non-Christians. 

The Taizé Community has brought together some thirty-eight men 
representing various continental Reformation Church traditions and 
a number of different countries. They share in life, work, and wor- 
ship in a brotherhood marked by common ownership, celibacy, and 
obedience. Taizé represents the opposite of withdrawal from the 
world into a cloister; in fact, the world itself is seen as being its mon- 
astery, and the fréres go out from the tiny farming village in which 
the community is located into a wide variety of corporate Christian 
tasks spread from North Africa to Germany. 

I well remember my own arrival at Taizé. Arriving unexpectedly 
early, I was naturally not met at the train. Indeed, there was very 
little place for meeting, there being no railway station or even a 
bench to sit upon at the place where the train stops after coming 
from the next village of Cormatin. A farmer directed me to the 
location of the community. I climbed up the winding, narrow way 
to the top of a hill where the old chateau and the church and sur- 
rounding buildings are located. The guest master served me a late 
lunch and showed me the room I would occupy for the next three 
months in the former pressoir. A watercolor by frére Bernard de- 
picting a seaport hung on a wall; on another wall hung the lean, 
light natural-wood cross which one finds in each room at Taizé. 


488 
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Essential to an understanding of Taizé is an awareness of its dy- 
namic quality. It wishes always to avoid categorization. At the 
very moment one feels he might ‘label’ Taizé in a certain way, as 
standing for certain specific things and doing certain specific tasks, 
one comes up against an opposite set of facts about Taizé. It en- 
gages in serious theological work but also in farming, medicine, and 
art. It stands squarely in the Reformation tradition but also is 
uniquely involved ecumenically, having numerous and profound 
ties with liturgically and ecumenically-minded Roman Catholics. 
It combines the contemplative with the active, believing that each 
necessarily complements the other. Taizé is located in a remote 
village, but its fréres en mission are vitally involved in work in 
industry, medicine, theology, evangelism, student work, life with 
Arabs, and other lines of activity which take the fréres to crowded 
cities, North Africa, universities, theological seminaries, conferences, 
and even travelling to distribute Bible literature. ‘Too, the inter- 
cessions of the community embrace the Churches of the world, politi- 
cal and economic events, the arts and sciences, and individual friends 
of the community representing many countries. 

The ecumenical imperative is fundamental to an understanding 
of Taizé. Representing various church traditions within itself, it 
is, in effect, a rather advanced incarnational witness of ecumenical 
endeavor. Its prayers always are linked with the prayer of Jesus 
Christ that his Church may be united into one visible body on earth 
as it is in heaven. ‘Taizé is irenical rather than polemical in ecu- 
menical matters; it does not seek defensively to maintain a ‘position,’ 
but rather to be open to the possibilities of being led by God the 
Holy Spirit. 


I 


The idea of Taizé was evolved by Roger Schutz, a young theo- 
logian active in the Swiss Student Christian Movement. In 1940, 
after the defeat of France, he moved into the tiny farming village of 
Taizé in rural France, located between Lyon and Dijon. Having 
harbored certain political refugees, including Jews, he was forced to 
flee from the Nazi secret police, and he went to Geneva. There he 
was joined by Max Thurian, another young Swiss theologian, and 
Pierre Souveran, an agricultural engineer. They lived a common 
life in Geneva until the end of the war, and then they returned to 
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Taizé. Soon they were joined by others. The village of Taizé, 
largely in ruins, was slowly and painstakingly restored to its present 
healthful condition. The twelfth-century church, built by Cluny 
monks, was restored along lines of liturgical reform, and the ancient 
chateau of the village became the community’s headquarters. The 
fréres, immediately after the war, began operating a hostel in Taizé 
for children who had been made homeless during hostilities. The 
Prior’s sister, Genevieve Schutz, is responsible for this work which, 
although still continuing, has abated in intensity as the young boys 
have grown up and left for military service, work apprenticeships, 
or studies. 

At Taizé, it is believed that the eschaton will bring the fulfillment 
of the Kingdom of Heaven which is now already present. What is 
essential for the individual Christian, it is felt, is to accept whatever 
plan the Lord has for him, and to accept the readiness of the Lord 
to provide for his individual needs as he follows Christ on the way 
Christ has chosen for him. Undergirding the formation of the 
Taizé community has been a strong desire to take seriously the 
Gospel and to let it speak to men living modern life. In this treat- 
ment about Taizé, I will draw upon my own experience in sharing 
the life of the community and upon various documents, published 
and unpublished, concerning it. 

The Taizé community does not call itself a ‘monastic community’ 
in spite of such explanations as that of St. Augustine about the mean- 
ing of the word monastic. Monastic comes from the Greek monos. 
St. Augustine wrote: ““monos enim unus solus est. Qui ergo sic vi- 
vunt in unum, ut unum hominem faciant, ut sit illis vere quod 
scriptum est, una anima et unum cor; multa corpora, sed non mul- 
tae animae; multa corpora, sed non multa corda; recte dicitur monos, 
id est, unus solus.”” The community of Taizé prefers the word 
‘coenobitic,’ from the Greek koinos bios, meaning common life. 
The term coenobitic has been used within the Church since the 
beginnings of monastic life to distinguish monks from hermits. 
The term coenobitic is akin to the Latin coena, which carries the 
meaning of table, or people gathered around one table. This miti- 
gates against the creation of hermetic associations. 

The first fréres of Taizé brought with them no preconceived no- 
tion of community life and purpose. They engaged in prayer, 
studying theology, and working on the farm and in their household. 
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They knew that they wanted to live a common life in which they 
would be attentive to the Lord’s will and ready to go wherever he 
desired and to do whatever he willed. Earlier, in Switzerland, cer- 
tain people generally associated with the Student Christian Move- 
ment had been in close contact with one or more of the first three 
fréres and had formed a group which emphasized the importance 
of order, prayer discipline, and ‘incarnated fellowship’ in a Chris- 
tian’s life. ‘This group remained a so-called ‘large community’ 
which had its center in the ‘resident community.’ Some members 
of the ‘large community,’ both celibates and family groups, came to 
Taizé. Soon it was realized that, by its nature, marriage claims 
wholeness; also, a frére’s disposability of life was totally claimed by 
the community. It was seen that one cannot belong totally to more 
than one community of life, and it was decided that the married 
persons should leave the community, remaining friends but not be- 
coming members. 

Always motivating the community was the strong sense that the 
individual needs his fellow-Christians to help him discern the will 
of the Lord. The community looked back to the example of the 
early Church in Jerusalem. It realized that Christians need one 
another to be strengthened by the action of God in, and through, 
the fellowship. Members of the community live in close, vital con- 
tact. Christianity is seen as being a matter of relatedness: with God 
and with men. An incarnation of communion (with God and, 
through him, with men) is seen as being close to the essence of the 
Christian faith. At the same time, Taizé recognizes that commu- 
nity life may be contrary to Christian life if it pulls men away from 
God and places anything at all in the central place God alone may 
occupy. Yet, this danger in common life is also found in every 
phase of Christian life. 

In 1947, the first seven fréres took life vows. The engagements 
were celibacy, community of property, and acceptance of the author- 
ity of the community. The only aim of celibacy in the engagement 
of the fréres is to be as disposable as possible for the Lord’s service 
in the Church and in the world. Since the fulfillment of sex is in 
marriage, it is clear that renunciation of marriage calls for a renun- 
ciation of sexual acts. It is seen that this engagement may be taken 
only in obedience to God’s call, with trust in his kingship over all 
creation including human nature and drives. There is no sense of 
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negating sex. Rather, there is a sense of the consciousness of God’s 
power over sex and paternal instinct. “Our celibacy means neither 
the rupture of human affections nor indifference, but it requires the 
transformation of our natural love. Only Christ brings about the 
change of the passions into total love of the neighbor” (Rule of Taizé, 
pp- 49-50). Celibacy is undertaken for the sake of the Kingdom 
(Mt. 19: 12). 

Community of property does not mean acceptance of a certain eco- 
nomic system for reasons which are to be found in the system itself. 
Such community means only that everything one possesses, materially 
as well as spiritually, belongs not to himself but to the community as 
awhole. The community may use this in the accomplishment of its 
ministries as it sees fit. ‘The poor of the Gospel learn to live with- 
out assurance for tomorrow, in joyful confidence that all will be pro- 
vided. . . . The spirit of poverty is to live in the cheerfulness of to- 
day” (Rule of Taizé, p. 54). 

The acceptance of the authority of the community is related to a 
frére’s recognition that his own personal will is not infallible; that 
he should esteem others better than himself; and that he needs his 
other fréres in order to discern the plan of God. A unity can exist 
only if there is an authority which holds together the various fréres 
and instigates the unity of the whole body. Following a novitiate of 
at least two years’ duration, a frére engages the whole of his human 
personality in the community’s life. The novitiate is a time of for- 
mation, becoming acquainted with the practice of community life 
and testing his vocation, not in an individual but in a corporate 
sphere. A new frére is admitted to profession and takes the engage- 
ments when all the professed fréres, already engaged in the life of the 
community, agree that he is ready. The professed fréres comprise 
the council of the community, in which all important matters con- 
cerning the community are discussed. Decisions, however, are made 
by the Prior, whose position is that of primus inter pares. The Pri- 
or’s ministry is seen as standing alongside the other ministries within 
the community, his being specifically that of instigating the commu- 
nity’s unity. However, in making decisions the Prior is not bound 
by a ‘majority vote’ of fréres; the council is not in any sense a politi- 
cal arena but a place wherein each frére, with his brothers, seeks to 
discern the will of God for the onward march of the community. 
The Prior “should not consider his charge as a superior one nor as- 
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sume it with false humility. He has to remind himself that his 
charge has been given him by Christ to whom he must render ac- 
count. . . . He should arm himself with mercy and ask this grace 
of Christ as the most essential for himself” (Rule of Taizé, pp. 60-61). 
The present Prior, frére Roger, is the founder of the community and 
was designated for this ministry by the first fréres. ‘There are no 
provisions made for regulating his succession. The Rule of Taizé 
calls only for a sub-Prior, who is frére Max, the first frére who joined 
frere Roger, to sustain him and to assure a continuity after him. 

Spiritual discipline is understood to be essential to community 
life. ‘The cure of souls is the crucial point in the life of each frére. 
Each has another brother who hears his confession and functions as 
his counsellor to help bring him back, again and again, to the joy of 
belonging to the Lord and being permitted to glorify him in the 
struggles of everyday life. 


II 


At Taizé, a visitor finds that everyone is involved continually in 
hard work of some kind, either in the kitchen or garden or farm, in 
the pottery or chapel or doctor's office, at the typewriter or stove or 
assisting retreatant-visitors. One relates his work to his worship; 
the one is non-existent without the other, for prayer must be work 
and work must be prayer. 

In the Taizé community, there is a fundamental concept of run- 
ning to meet the Lord. Yes, it is understood that he runs to meet 
us, and this is surely the meaning of the incarnation and atonement. 
But we too must move towards him in our response to his will; and 
if we move, we can also—and better—run to him. ‘Therefore, in the 
whole meaning of Taizé, there is the steady, joyful running move- 
ment towards the Lord. One does not idle, one does not say, ‘It 
doesn’t matter,’ one does not ‘take a vacation’ from the will of the 
Lord. Always there is the urgency of his will and of his coming 
again. In the exhortation read at the profession of a new frére—(I 
was at Taizé for the profession of frere Mark in September, 1957)— 
one finds this concept strongly expressed: ‘March henceforth on the 
steps of Christ. Do not concern yourself in care for tomorrow. 
Seek first the Kingdom and its righteousness. Abandon yourself, 
give yourself, and there will be poured out in your lap a good meas- 
ure pressed, shaken up, over-flowing, because one will use the same 
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measure for you which you will have used yourself. . . . And s0, 
renouncing henceforth to look back, and joyful with an infinite 
thankfulness, never be afraid to precede the dawn to praise and bless 
and chant CHRIST YOUR LORD” (Rule of Taizé, pp. 72-75). 

It is recognized at ‘Taizé that all Christian life stands in a certain 
danger of sterilizing formalism which often results in dependence 
upon observance of forms rather than upon God the Holy Spirit. 
The community very slowly and gradually developed its Rule which 
did not find expression in writing until 1952. ‘““The present rule 
contains the minimum necessary for the edification of a community 
in Christ and for the devoting of oneself to a common service of 
God” (Rule of Taizé, p. 10). However, it is understood that hu- 
man beings need forms to express their spirituality and that em- 
pirical consciousness can only exist in the vital synthesis of form 
and matter. It is seen that it is impossible to accept God’s order 
without acceptance of order in our own lives. ‘This is, in fact, a 
primary expression of our own response to God’s will for us. An 
effort has been made in formulating the Rule (which is actually a 
superior devotional manual rather than an organizational statement) 
to fix only the essence of the community’s common life, leaving its 
practical realization to the various decisions of the community. “If 
this rule were to be regarded as a final result, and would dispense us 
from searching always more for the plan of God, the charity of Christ, 
and the light of the Holy Spirit, it would be charging us with a use- 
less burden; it would be better, if such were true, if it had never been 
written” (p. 70). The Rule is written in French, which is the lan- 
guage spoken within the community. 

Sometimes, during the Morning Office in Taizé’s ancient Roman- 
esque chapel, sunlight streams through one or both of the small, 
modern stained-glass windows behind the altar, making a pool of 
color on the ancient stone floor. First, there will be simply pure 
blue or yellow; then, red will run slowly along the knife-sharp edge 
of the stone before the altar onto the stone floor, mixing with the 
other colors and immediately creating a design, a movement. Dur- 
ing the Evening Office, one may be startled to see on the totally plain 
stone wall of the church an artless daub of pure colors. A tryptich, 
showing our Lord with the eucharistic bread and wine, is placed on 
the left side of the chapel with a votive light always burning before 
it. When the Office candles are lighted and the fréres are chant- 
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ing a psalm, the color of the chapel’s few windows is muted and its 
essential plainness somehow enriched in the soft, golden suggestion 
of the tiny flames. When a Bible lesson is read, a frére stands at the 
lectern—his figure enlarged and slightly distorted in the shadow of 
it thrown upon the stone wall behind him—and, when he has fin- 
ished, he extinguishes the single burning candle alongside the lec- 
tern. During the Offices the Prior sits directly in front of the 
fréres, on the left side of the altar, and the rest of the brothers sit, 
facing each other, on rows of wooden benches alongside the church 
walls. Visitors and guests of the community worship at extremely 
simple wooden benches in the back of the church close by the organ. 
Directly above the stark stone altar in the chapel stands a modern 
metal Easter cross, devoid of any element of sentimentalism, theo- 
logically sharply accurate in its being bound by a band of black at 
the bottom part, and completely open in the upper outreach of its 
arms. In candlelight it throws two shadows, one to either side of 
itself, upon the stone wall over the altar. During Lent, the Easter 
cross is replaced by a large crucifix, and the eucharistic tryptich in 
the church is replaced by one depicting the passion of Jesus. 

Public worship at Taizé consists of Morning Office at 7 a.m., Eve- 
ning Office at 7 p.m., Intercessions at 12 noon (in silence, followed 
by a corporate saying of the Beatitudes, or by a short litany), and 
the Holy Communion on Sunday mornings. There may also be 
celebrations of the Holy Communion on other mornings during 
the week, preceding the Office. The general form of the Office 
includes the elements of Invocation—Psalmody—Scripture lessons 
(Old Testament and Gospel in the morning, Epistle in the eve- 
ning)—Capitulum—Brief response—Silent meditation—Hymn—Lit- 
any or other form of alternating prayer—Collect of the day—Inter- 
cessions—Closing prayer—Lord’s Prayer (only said in the morning) 
—Benediction. ‘The psalms are generally sung, and in the new Geli- 
neau method, which is a French translation from the Hebrew made 
by the Dominicans, which follows a new musical system composed 
by a Jesuit. The different prayers and litanies have been brought 
together from various traditions of the Church: Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Lutheran, and others. While some persons might stress 
the voluntary character of such choices, it is rather seen by the fréres 
as constituting a collection of the Church’s treasures and emphasiz- 
ing the ecumenical character of the Church. In public worship at 
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Taizé the fréres wear white robes. These serve the function of re- 
minding the fréres that each man’s total being has been cloaked by 
the Lord; being white, these remind the fréres to be joyful in the 
Lord’s forgiveness and washing away of sins. ‘The fréres regard the 
robes not as showing what the fréres are or do, but rather showing 
what the Lord desires every Christian to be and to do, i.e., to dwell 
in him and to respond to his special call to every Christian. Out- 
side the chapel at Taizé, a frére wears ordinary clothing appropriate 
to his particular kind of work. The only mark that he carries on 
his person which symbolizes his vocation is a simple wedding band 
on his finger. 

‘Let us abandon ourselves to the living Word of God, let us allow 
it to affect the intimate depths of our being in order that it may take 
possession not only of our spirit but also of our body. Christ, the 
Word made flesh, gives Himself to us in a visible way in the Sacra- 
ment. Therefore, nourish yourself at the meal of thanksgiving, the 
Holy Communion, and do not forget that it is offered for the sick of 
the People of God. It is there for you who are always weak and in- 
firm” (Rule of Taizé, p. 20). On Sunday morning the Holy Com- 
munion is celebrated with three fréres taking part, one as celebrant, 
one as deacon, another as sub-deacon. ‘The celebrant is always an 
ordained minister. He may be assisted by fréres who are not or- 
dained. The liturgical synthesis combines various pre-Reformation 
elements of the Western Eucharist. Following is an outline of 
the Taizé liturgy: Psalm—Confession—Kyrie—Absolution—Gloria in 
Excelsis—Collect—Old Testament lesson—Gradual—Epistle—solemn 
reading of the Gospel—Hymn—Sermon—Hymn—Creed—Prayer for 
the Whole State of Christ’s Church—Offertory Psalm—Offertory 
Antiphon—‘Secreta’—Sursum Corda—Preface—Anamnesis—Epiclesis 
—Conclusion—Lord’s Prayer—Fraction—Agnus Dei—Kiss of Peace— 
Invitation—Psalm—Antiphon of the Communion—Communion— 
Psalm—Post-Communion Prayer—Benediction. “The Gospel Proces- 
sion is found in the Taizé liturgy because it is an expression of the 
Word of God coming to the people. The Kiss of Peace is a sign of 
fraternity within the Body of Christ. On Maundy Thursday, the 
Washing of the Feet is practiced at Taizé as a witness of taking seri- 
ously the example the Lord has given. The Prior washes the feet of 
each of the fréres in the ancient service which is a part of the liturgi- 
cal tradition of the Church. The fréres en mission return at least 
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twice a year to Taizé, at Easter and in the autumn when a Retreat 
for all the fréres is held. 


III 


Taizé actively participates in the movement of liturgical renewal 
in France. For Protestantism, this means a rediscovery of the pre- 
Reformation treasures of the Church. For Roman Catholicism, this 
means a return to the simplicity and compactness of the early West- 
ern Mass. Each tradition stresses the same elements of actual par- 
ticipation of the congregation in the acts of worship, the relation 
of man’s bodily attitude to his spiritual attitude in worship, the 
Biblical approach to liturgical questions, and the actuality of the 
liturgy. Liturgy is seen as being primarily a matter of pastorate 
rather than of Church history or aesthetics; hence, the center of 
the Roman Catholic liturgical research in Paris is called the center 
of pastoral liturgy. Taizé uses the new translation of the Bible into 
French made by the French Dominican Bible Institute at Jerusalem. 
Known as the Jerusalem Bible, this translation is increasingly used 
by numbers of French Protestants (La Sainte Bible, traduite en 
francais sous la direction de L’Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem. Paris: 
Les Editions du Cerf, 29, boulevard Latour-Maubourg, 1956). A 
centeredness in Biblical and Christological piety is found in impor- 
tant centers of Roman Catholicism in France, and this provides a 
definite point of contact for Taizé in its desire to maintain a con- 
tinuing dialogue with Roman Catholics on an ecumenical basis. 
Ecumenism in France means vital and positive contacts of Protestant- 
ism with Roman Catholicism. Begun by the late Abbé Couturier, 
and favored by the general Christian Biblical, liturgical, and evan- 
gelistic renewal, this movement is a typical feature of French Church 
life. 

Taizé has close connections with the World Council of Churches, 
whose headquarters are in nearby Geneva. The community par- 
ticipates in conferences, lectures given at the Ecumenical Institute 
(the Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland), committees of the W.C.C. re- 
ceived at Taizé for conferences and retreats, and in the work of the 
W.C.C. Department of Study. As Taizé unites within itself mem- 
bers of different national Churches and even of different confessions, 
and is situated in a totally non-Protestant district of France, it justly 
feels that the ecumenical movement belongs to the core of its being. 
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‘Love your neighbor whatsoever may be his religious or ideological 
horizon. Never resign yourself to the scandal of the separation of 
Christians who confess so easily the love of the neighbor but remain 


nevertheless divided among themselves. Have the passion of the | 


unity of the Body of Christ” (Rule of Taizé, pp. 14-15). 

When one is staying at the community of Taizé, he has always to 
remind himself that he is not participating fully in the multi-dimen- 
sional life of Taizé itself. More than half of the fréres are not at 
Taizé but are away en mission in various ministries, relating the 
Christian faith to the most down-to-earth problems of everyday work, 
leisure, and simple existence. ‘This is the practice of la présence au 
monde, the presence of Christ himself in members of his mystical 
Body, doing the most humble, difficult, unrewarding types of hu- 
man work and sharing a solidarity with others engaged in such work. 

When a Christian lives in the world, it not only matters what he 
may speak or preach or do, according to the point of view in Taizé; 
simply by being a Christian, and praying, he represents the presence 
of Jesus Christ himself in the milieu in which he lives. The first 
obligation of a Christian is this sense of ‘presence,’ and it is never 
limited by facilities for evangelistic approach. Such ‘presence’ is a 
gratuitous act, based firmly on the knowledge that Jesus Christ in 
his incarnation did not exclude any part of the world, or any man, 
or any kind of society. He came to save all men and all conditions 
of men. Indeed, all Christian living is gratuitous: Christian prayer 
(wherein God knows before we pray what we need), Christian actions 
(God himself acts), good works (gifts of God). The motor of the 
Christian life is recognized as being love of, and obedience to, Jesus 
Christ and one’s neighbor. St. Paul spoke of Jesus Christ living in 
him; when this is seen as true—that the life of Christians is the life 
of Jesus Christ within them—then a simple ‘presence’ in the world 
cannot be without effect. The presence of Jesus Christ cannot be 
without effect; and Christ said that what we pray in his name, shall 
be given us. How does Taizé translate this concept of la présence 
au monde into practical experience? The community waits for oc- 
casions, believing that God creates the occasions when Christians 
should speak and act. This reflects a basically different evangelistic 
concept than that frequently found in our time. This calls for more 
contrasts between times of work and times of waiting in prayer and 
faith, and for fewer ‘programs of action’ and more analysis of ‘results.’ 
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If possible, a Christian should not be alone because a milieu can 
best be influenced by another milieu, it is thought at Taizé. Two 
or three Christians comprise a milieu. Men do not live like Rob- 
inson Crusoes, and all thoughts have to be translated into a milieu 
life. When a Christian cell comes into another milieu, the condi- 
tions of the life of the cell are determined by the milieu in which it 
lives. The exception of freedom is the prayer life of the Christian 
cell. Prayer life is the integral sense of its very existence, of its la 
présence au monde. 

When the fréres go out en mission, generally they go by two’s or 
three’s, living together in the place where they exert their ministry 
and forming there a so-called fraternity. Such a fraternity has no 
independent character. It is the community in dispersion, being 
present itself in an adopted way by the presence of its fréres. ‘These 
fréres primarily seek to be a sign of the presence of Christ among all 
men and carriers of joy. “Always and everywhere, they represent 
the community; the witness of all the fréres is engaged by their atti- 
tude” (Rule of Taizé, p. 63). The fréres of Taizé retain their mem- 
bership in the churches in which they have been baptized, confirmed, 
and, if they are ministers, in which they have been ordained. 


IV 


Like almost all other human beings, the fréres of Taizé must earn 
their own living. The community maintains no savings accounts or 
assurances for the future. There is only one ‘cash,’ that of the com- 
munity; what has been earned during one month is spent during the 
next. The fréres living outside of Taizé have their conditions de- 
termined by the same possibilities as exist for other people in the 
same circumstances. For example, a frére who is a pastor will have 
at his disposal whatever money he earns as a pastor. However, he 
must be careful that there arise no unjustified differences between 
his way of living and that of the majority of his parishioners. Any 
difference between his and their standards of living should tend to 
be lesser. A frére working in industry has his standard of living de- 
termined in the same way, by comparison with his fellow-workmen. 
If a frére receives more money than is necessary for his needs, this 
goes into the common ‘cash’ at Taizé. 

Some fréres serve in the Church in parish ministries. In the win- 
ter of 1957, two were pastors in a French Lutheran church, another 
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in a Reformed parish in Switzerland, and another in a Reformed 
parish in North Africa. One frére was in charge of Christian Edu- 
cation in a Lutheran church in Eastern France. Often parish coun- 
cils invite one or more of the fréres to hold parish missions. ‘Three 
fréres were in Germany serving in the social department of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Westphalia and in students’ work known as ‘Haus 
Villigst.’ Villigst, trying to move the world of labor and the world 
of science closer together, obliges its students to work at least six 
months in heavy industrial work of the Ruhr. These three fréres 
were serving the German churches also by holding retreats, lectures, 
and preaching. Another frére was engaged in youth work and Boy 
Scout activities in French West Africa and the Ivory Coast. The 
pastoral ministry of the community is exercised also at Taizé itself 
in the conducting of retreats for clergy and laity. Generally such 
retreats are for individuals only, with group retreats being rare ex- 
ceptions (one of these was for Orthodox theological students of Paris, 
another for theological students of Basle). 

One of the theological ministries of the community is that con- 
cerned with the theological and ecclesiastical quarterly review Ver- 
bum Caro, which is one of the most highly-respected journals in 
ecumenical circles in Europe. Articles are contributed by various 
fréres, on assignment, and by a wide circle of theologians and Church 
leaders. Another theological ministry of Taizé is expressed through 
the books of the sub-Prior, frére Max. His books include Joie du 
Ciel sur la Terre, La Confession, and Mariage et Celibat. ‘The last 
two titles have been translated into English. He has completed a 
new book on the subject of confirmation. Of course, the theological 
ministry of Taizé is implicitly expressed in all of its varied activities. 

Taizé, in its concepts of evangelism and witness, is deeply influ- 
enced by the climate of spirituality in Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant circles in France at the present time. The totality of life has 
replaced the spoken word (or written word) as the primary mark of 
evangelism and witness. Instead of pulling non-Christians out of 
their environment, the Church might better today be pushing her 
own members into a non-Christian environment (one frére com- 
mented), so that they may live in solidarity, love, and esteem—and 
without prejudice or pretensions—with persons who do not know or 
comprehend the Gospel. It is stemming from this concept of evan- 
gelism and witness that three fréres were working in Marseilles shar- 
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ing the life of their fellow-workers and engaged in Labor Union 
activities, and three other fréres were living with the Arabians in 
North Africa (one as a carpenter, one as a factory worker, one as a 
physician without equipment). Yet Taizé avoids an exact definition 
of evangelism and takes part with enthusiasm in activities which are 
recognized as being more orthodox evangelism within our culture. 
For example, the community has engaged in Bible colportage, ex- 
hibitions of the Bible, and concert tours of young people singing 
Negro spirituals in France, Switzerland, Spain, and North Africa. 
The community avoids categorization in its witness, as we have seen; 
and one of the most qualified theologians of Taizé worked for two 
years in a record shop selling classical and popular discs. 

One frére has raised the question which so typifies the Taizé spirit: 
which kind of activity is ‘highly evangelistic’ and which type of ac- 
tivity is ‘less evangelistic’? For example, is Bible colportage more 
evangelistic than the work on the farm at Taizé? Or is a frére who 
conducts a retreat being a better evangelist than a frére who is work- 
ing as a ceramist, or a member of the village civil-community council, 
or a physician? 

Betty Thompson, Secretary for Publicity of the World Council of 
Churches, wrote a short and discerning report, “Broth :rs in Christ: 
The Story of the Community of Taizé, France’ (August 1, 1956). 
She told briefly the story of two ‘evangelist’ fréres, a doctor and a 
farmer. Dr. Robert Giscard came to Taizé at Easter in 1948 to take 
part in a retreat. He was a medical student finishing his work in 
Paris and had no intention of joining the community. However, 
when he left Taizé ten days later to return to Paris for the comple- 
tion of his thesis, he recalls that “all my past life had prepared me for 
this.” Becoming a member of the community, fréere Robert became 
also Taizé’s first resident doctor. He has a small clinic in a yellow- 
stone building of Taizé and treats hundreds of villagers and nearby 
farming families. 

Frére Alain is frére Robert’s brother by birth as well as in the 
Taizé community. He has organized a modern dairying coopera- 
tive for the region, having convinced the local farmers in a formerly 
cattle-raising region that their best opportunity is in dairying. His 
ability to deal with the local milk trust, which sought to oppose the 
new venture, achieved impressive results in a relatively short time. 
In the big barn of the Taizé community are forty-eight cows and 
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bulls, some of them prize-winners at the regional show at nearby 
Macon. ‘Taizé is the center of a new way of agricultural life for the 
neighboring Burgundian farmers, and more than eighty communi- 
ties belong to the milk cooperative organized under the guidance 
of the 28-year-old frére Alain. Modern electrical milking equip- 
ment is used at Taizé, and local farmers have been instructed in the 
care of their animals as well as the marketing of their products. 
The barn and the doctor's office are indeed places where one may 
graphically witness the spiritual progress of Taizé in the practical 
realm. 

The artistic work of Taizé is another of its ‘evangelistic’ minis- 
tries. "The handsome modern pottery comes out of the pottery shop 
and kiln located directly across the narrow, winding village road 
from the chateau, the house where the novices dwell, and the salle 
d’exposition which exhibits the community’s artistic work. Three 
fréres work also in the atelier making stained-glass windows. The 
musical standards of the community are exceptionally high. ‘Three 
records have been produced for public consumption, one of the 
Morning Office, one of the Christmas Liturgy at Taizé, and one— 
a combination of narration and unique musical effects—which tells 
the Biblical story of Abraham. Frére Roger’s voice and the voices 
of certain other fréres are heard on the latter record, which uses the 
modern French translation of the Jerusalem Bible. The recording 
of the Taizé Morning Office won the Grand Prix in the section for 
religious music in France’s annual competition in 1955. In addi- 
tion, the community has participated in two recordings of psalms in 
the new Gelineau system. ‘This system is based on a new translation 
of the psalms, as close as possible to the original text and, therefore, 
to the original form of the poetry. The translation made it possible 
for Fr. Gelineau, a Jesuit, to invent a new system of psalm-singing 
which has the advantage of being at the same time very easy to prac- 
tice (thereby permitting a rebirth of congregational participation) 
and very close to the original text. 

Inside the small chapel of ‘Taizé where the strong voices of the 
fréres sing the Office responses, the recordings are made. If one 
listens very closely to a Taizé recording, he can sometimes hear— 
quite softly—the distant crowing of a cock outside the church, or 
the friendly bark of a dog—no doubt the bark of one of the com- 
munity’s two shepherd dogs, Deak or Elo. 
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One of the artistic ministries of the Taizé community is fulfilled 
by frére Eric. In 1949, a young Florentine-trained artist, Eric de 
Saussure, son of a Swiss pastor, visited the community with his father 
for what he supposed was to be just a casual look-around. He never 
left and very shortly became a frére. He found that being a mem- 
ber of the community gave a precise sense to his vocation to be an 
artist. He would express the community’s spirituality in a particu- 
lar form. 

Since that time, he has created sculptor, mosaics, canvasses, fres- 
coes, stained-glass windows, and etchings. He has contributed to 
churches throughout Europe and North Africa. He has developed 
a style—and has found something to say in his art—which has won 
for him already a discriminating following of persons in several 
countries. For St. Paul’s Church in Strasbourg he made a stained- 
glass window showing, on one panel, a Negro angel playing a saxo- 
phone. He was moved to do this by the plaintive line in a Negro 
spiritual inquiring why all angels are white and never black. 

Frére Eric visited Algeria for the first time in 1953, admittedly for 
acquaintance with another civilization and for artistic stimulus. He 
found the color seductive and the Arabic way of life fascinating. He 
saw in the mysterious city of Laghouat, on the Sahara, his concept of 
Jérusalem Céléste. He painted it in reds and yellows (colors of 
glory, contrasted with blues and greens which represent, for him, 
coldness and death). Laghouat, with its labyrinths, is hidden and 
lacking in superficiality. For frére Eric, his painting of Laghouat 
has definite psychological construction, ¢.g., in its twisting streets, 
its being walled-in. A city of a religious sect, Laghouat may not be 
entered at night by a European; if an outsider is detected there, he 
iskilled. Frére Eric’s confrontation with Islam made him see Chris- 
tianity from another point of view. ‘In Europe, people study Islam 
as something ‘strange’ and not ‘real.’ . . .”.__In the political situation 
of Algiers, frére Eric had many contacts with the nationalistic move- 
ment. He saw police action against natives in a violent manifesta- 
tion of power. He discovered the racial problem. His contacts 
with the poor masses of people dramatically influenced his painting, 
which had previously been much more intellectual than social. 

The Negro angel in the stained-glass window at Strasbourg is one 
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expression of frére Eric’s discovery of racism as a great Christian 
issue. Another expression is his painting of a Negro Virgin and 
Child, “Vierge Noire.”” The Virgin wears a yellow gown, white 
hennin, a blue ring on her finger, and a simple gold bracelet on 
her arm. ‘The picture has a vivid red background. The picture 
is extremely popular in Africa where reproductions of it hang in 
many homes. In another painting, “Libération,” we see a helmeted 
figure representative of totalitarian power look on while a young 
Negro woman lets a red bird loose from her hands, to freedom. 
Frére Eric has also designed the covers for two French albums of 
Negro spirituals. 

His paintings represent both implicit and explicit Christian art. 
The implicit work—like “Danse Jaune,” a study in color and com- 
position—has no ‘religious’ theme but is the work of a Christian 
artist. “You don’t have to do some Christian art, you have to be 
a Christian,” he says. He is fascinated by the structure of cities and 
has painted many Arabic villages and also some concepts of urban 
existence. He would like to visit New York to paint it. Modern 
man, unable to control forces he has let loose upon himself, is the 
theme of frére Eric’s study of ‘““The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” In his 
painting “Enfant avec Avions,” he portrays a young boy standing 
innocently in front of massive, powerful forces capable of destruction. 

The theme of dehumanization of man is a frequently recurring 
one in the frére’s work. One finds this explicitly in his painting 
‘David et Goliath” —‘“transposé dans un univers moderne la victoire 
de l’Esprit sur la matiére.” Young David stands naked and quietly 
confident, holding a flower, in front of monolithic structures of steel 
in which men are cruel to each other, and helpless, and there is a 
sense of demonic power. ‘Three figures in black, representing the 
women of Jerusalem, sit in front of the structure. The same theme 
is implicitly found in his painting “Psalm 137”: “qui raconte I'exil 
au bord des fleuves de Babylone.” 

Frére Eric entitled his painting of Babel as “Tour de Babel” or 
“Explosion Atomique.” Yet, literal atomic explosion need not be 
assumed, for the painting depicts the atomization of society which 
modern man is experiencing, the breaking-off of all communication, 
the dead-end roads of mental searching for answers, the profound 
comprehension of falling into an abyss. 

Whereas his preoccupation with racism began in Africa, the frére’s 
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basic involvement in social problems came about within the commu- 
nity of Taizé. ‘The fréres, motivated by their desire to represent the 
presence of Jesus Christ “in the world,” go out from the tiny farm- 
ing village of Taizé in their ministries en mission. The fréres who 
work in industry in Marseilles, and who share fully the life of 
the workers there, sharply influenced frére Eric’s perspective on 
social problems. In his painting of ‘““Opération Casbah” (painted 
in Algeria in June, 1956) we see faceless soldiers rounding up and 
brutalizing faceless natives, as one man lies face-down in a pool of 
blood. “Opération Bidonville” shows police action in the notori- 
ously wretched slum-dwelling area in Algiers. “La Faim,” painted 
in Algeria in 1955, is an inexpressibly moving study of hunger. 
The frére also has painted ““Emigrés Juifs a Haiffa.”” Eric de Saus- 
sure came to Taizé as an artist. At Taizé, in the community with 
his fréres, frere Eric has become an artist-theologian and an artist- 
prophet. 
VI 


Undergirding the various ministries of the Taizé community is 
the spirit of the Beatitudes. Each morning before breakfast the 
following is said by the fréres: “In this day’s labor and rest may you 
be vivified by the Word of God. Maintain interior silence in all 
things in order to rest in Christ. Penetrate yourself with the spirit 
of the Beatitudes: Joy, Simplicity, Mercy.” The Rule of Taizé 
states: “Your disposability implies a simplification of your existence, 
not by fear but by faith. . . . Reject useless burdens so that you 
may better carry to Christ your Lord those of other men, your broth- 
ers’ (p. 41). “He who lives in mercy knows neither susceptibility 
nor deception. He gives himself simply in self-forgetfulness, joy- 
ously with all his fervor, gratefully without expecting anything in 
return” (pp. 46-7). “The spirit of perfection, if it consists of im- 
posing one’s own point of view as being the best, is a plague in the 
community. Perfection is precisely to support the imperfections of 
one’s neighbor, and this by love” (p. 59). The concept of main- 
taining within oneself interior silence is integral to Taizé’s life and 
conduct. “Interior silence requires first self-forgetfulness in order 
to bring discordant voices to peace and to master one’s obsessive care, 
in the continual recommencement of a man never discouraged be- 
cause he is always pardoned. This interior silence makes possible 
our conversation with Jesus Christ’ (p. 33). 
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A similar community is the Grandchamp Community in Switzer. 
land, consisting of sisters. It has adopted the Rule and the liturgy 
of Taizé. Around these two communities there exists a third order 
called the Third Order of Unity. This brings together clergy and 
laity, men and women, married and unmarried persons, belonging to 
the Reformation tradition in various countries. Members of the 
third order take three engagements: discipline in prayer life, en- 
gagement in the parishes in which they legally belong, and witness 
for the ecumenical thought. 

One cannot yet attempt to evaluate the long-range influence of 
Taizé upon the churches either of Europe or America. Its fréres 
now represent France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and Spain. 
Its visitors and retreatants represent many countries throughout the 
world and widely-varied traditions. One will not absolutize any 
categorization of Taizé. It is a community of professed Christian 
ministers and laymen who have taken common vows which express 
concretely their awareness of Christian pilgrimage towards Jesus 
Christ who, even now, indwells men who love and follow him. The 
Rule of Taizé says more clearly and more profoundly what an ob- 
server of the community might try to say, in speaking of its life and 
witness. “Never remain in your place but march with your broth- 
ers, running to your goal on the steps of Christ. . . . In order that 
the brightness of Christ penetrate you, it is not sufficient for you to 
contemplate it as if you were only pure spirit, but rather you must 
engage yourself resolutely in body and soul in this way. . . . Be 
among men a sign of fraternal love and joy. . . . You would narrow 
your comprehension of the Gospel if, because you feared to lose your 
life, you would keep it yourself. Jf the grain does not die, you can- 
not hope to see your person open up in the fullness of the Christian 
life” (Rule of Taizé, pp. 9-15). “Like Abraham you can advance 
in this way only by faith and not by sight, being assured always that 
he who will have lost his life on account of Christ will find it” (p. 72). 
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THREE REFORMED LITURGIES 


By Howarp G. HaGEMan 


N 1955 three significant volumes dealing with Reformed liturgy 
appeared in Europe, one in the Netherlands, one in France, and 
one in Switzerland.* No one can examine any of these three 

liturgies (not to mention several other significant liturgical achieve- 
ments of the Reformed Churches in recent years) without realizing 
the extent to which the liturgical movement has influenced the life 
of the Reformed Churches in Europe. What makes volumes such 
as these of especial significance is the fact that, as the late Dr. van 
der Leeuw of Holland once said, it is impossible to take the little 
finger of liturgy without grasping the whole fist of theology! That 
is to say that these books represent not only a considerable achieve- 
ment in the field of liturgy itself; they open up exciting frontiers in 
theology, especially in the realm of ecumenical relations. For here 
in their various acts of worship these Reformed Churches are declar- 
ing as well as celebrating their faith in the mighty acts of God for 
man’s salvation. 

It is also interesting to note that the liturgical concern is by no 
means limited to any particular section of the continental Reformed 
Churches. ‘The Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk is perhaps the larg- 
est Reformed Church in Europe. The French-speaking Churches 
in the Canton of Berne are certainly one of the smallest groups, 
barely twenty-five parishes. Yet there is the same concern and the 
same care shown in all three. In fact in many ways the liturgy of 
Berne, even though it represents a very small Church, displays the 
finest liturgical sense of the three! 

One more word may be said by way of introduction. Of the three 
volumes under consideration, only the Dienstboek claims to be a 
complete liturgy, that is to say, one which contains not only the serv- 
ices of public worship and the sacraments, but also forms for mar- 


* Dienstboek voor de Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, The Hague, Boekencentrum N.V., 
1955; Liturgie de V’Eglise Reformée de France, Paris, Berger-Levault, 1955; Liturgie pour les 
Paroisses de Langue Francaise de l’Eglise Reformée du Canton de Berne, Moutier, Max 
Robert, 1955. 
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riage, confirmation, the burial of the dead, etc. The Liturgy of the 
French Church contains some of these offices with the promise of 
more to come when Synodical decisions shall have been taken, while 
the Bernese liturgy is entitled Volume I, indicating that a second 
volume containing these more occasional services will be forthcom. 
ing. In our discussion, therefore, we shall confine ourselves to those 
forms and services which all three have in common. 


I 


But first a few words about each in turn. The Dienstboek (Serv- 
ice Book) of the Dutch Reformed Church is still, as the title page 
indicates, “in ontwerp,” under consideration. The present volume 
has been published with the full approval of the Synod, but with the 
understanding that it is only a provisional volume to be used in the 
churches until the Synod has reached a final determination. _ Its pro- 
visional character doubtless accounts for the multiplicity of forms 
which it contains. ‘There are, for example, five possibilities for a 
Sunday morning service, five for the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, four for a marriage, etc. Evidently it is the intention of the 
Synod to provide a number of possibilities for usage so that on the 
basis of this variety of use a final decision may be reached. 

The publication of this Service Book in 1955 marked an important 
stage in the revival of liturgical concern in a Church which had seen 
no change in its liturgical forms since 1619. In the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries such men as the late Professor Gunning 
and Dr. Gerretsen began to re-examine the liturgical question in the 
Dutch Church. While today their work seems rich with prophetic 
insight, in their own time they were largely voices crying in the wil- 
derness. The traditional sixteenth and seventeenth century forms 
were prized by the orthodox and ignored by the liberal; beyond that 
no interest in liturgy seemed possible. 

An informal study group was formed, however, in which the late 
Dr. van der Leeuw was one of the leading spirits, and began to pub- 
lish its findings in small pamphlets. There is not the time here to 
trace out the gradual widening of influence which this group was 
able to achieve until, with the reorganization of the Church after the 
War, the liturgical question became an official concern of the Church, 
a concern which bears its first fruit in the publication of this Service 
Book. 
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That there is still a wide variety of opinion in the Dutch Church 
regarding the liturgy is evident from the make-up of the present vol- 
ume. In the five liturgies for Sunday morning, for example, the 
first three do little more than follow the traditional order of service - 
prevalent in most Dutch Reformed churches, making use of prayers 
that have been hallowed by long centuries of Dutch usage. In the 
fourth and fifth there is an attempt to bring the liturgy of the Dutch 
Reformed Church into greater harmony with the ecumenical pattern 
of worship. Not only are such things as the chanting of the Kyrie 
Eleison and Gloria in Excelsis employed, together with the use of the 
Creed, but the prayers themselves have been reworked from medi- 
aeval and Eastern Orthodox sources rather than from the Reforma- 
tion liturgies. 

An even wider variety is apparent in the five orders provided for 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The first closely follows the 
traditional Dutch eucharistic liturgy, with its long didactic exhorta- 
tion to self-examination and its careful exposition of the theologi- 
cal meaning of the Sacrament, unaltered since 1566. The second, 
fourth, and fifth all follow essentially the same pattern. Their vari- 
ation comes in the material used in the exhortation and the eucharis- 
tic prayer. In one the exhortation is reduced to a line or two, in 
another it is made up entirely of Scriptural quotations, in another 
it is a somewhat abridged version of the traditional liturgy. In each 
case the prayer remains essentially unchanged except for the addition 
of the element of intercession. 

It is in the third order that a completely different pattern has been 
introduced and, consequently, it is this order that has provoked the 
most discussion in the Netherlands. Though a section of the old 
exhortation remains as an introduction to the service, the more ecu- 
menical pattern is followed in the eucharistic prayer which includes 
proper prefaces, an anamnesis and epiclesis, as well as intercessions. 
Both the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei are chanted by the entire congre- 
gation. All of the canon is simply and briefly written, but it con- 
tains all of the elements which have come to be associated with it in 
liturgical tradition. 

One feature of the Dienstboek which should certainly be men- 
tioned is the fact that it contains service music as part of the liturgy. 
Versicles and Responses, Amens and Alleluias, Kyrie, Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, Agnus Dei are all set to music in the text of the liturgy itself. 
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In some instances the settings seem borrowed from the traditional 
plainsong; in others they have been specially written by contempo- 
rary Church musicians in the Netherlands. But in either case they 
represent a unique feature in present day Reformed liturgies, a rec. 
ognition of the priesthood of all believers in the performance of the 
liturgy. 

The strange and often contradictory variety in the Dienstboek is 
its greatest weakness. Obviously in so large a group as the Dutch 
Reformed Church there are bound to be wide divergencies of theo- 
logical opinion. But the Dienstboek, though admittedly still under 
discussion, instead of providing a unifying factor serves merely to 
perpetuate these divisions on the liturgical level. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the future of the Dienstboek to determine, when the 
Synod makes its final determination, which liturgical tradition will 
be selected. At the very least, however, one can say that all of the 
possible liturgical options are before the Dutch Church. One can 
only wish that some statistics were available concerning the option 
to which present usage is inclined. 


II 


In contrast to the Dutch Church, which still clings, in part at least, 
to the liturgy finally adopted in 1619, the French Church has never, 
until 1955, had an official liturgy. Both Calvin’s liturgy and the re- 
vision of it made by Conrart in 1659, although they enjoyed wide 
currency, never had an official status. Like its sister Church in Hol- 
land, the French Church had several liturgical prophets in the nine- 
teenth century, the chief among whom was Eugene Bersier, the cele- 
brated minister of L’Eglise de |’Etoile in Paris. The liturgy which 
he drafted for his own congregation greatly influenced that which 
was published for the Reformed Church in France in 1896. But 
not even that liturgy enjoyed any official Synodical approval, wide 
as its influence was. 

The present liturgy has the official approval of the Synod. Work 
on it was begun as early as 1946. Several drafts were published and 
discussed before the present definitive version was issued in 1955. 
We have to do here, therefore, not with a liturgy which is still pro- 
visional in character, but with one which has received the full ap- 
proval of the Church, even though certain sections are to appear 
later. 
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A major difference between the French liturgy and the Dutch 
Service Book can be observed in the introductory note. In the 
Service Book, the Lord’s Supper is included among the sacramental 
services while the orders for worship on the Lord’s Day are divorced 
from it. The French liturgy re-unites what long misuse has thus 
separated. ‘The Sunday service as a complete service, calling for the 
celebration of the Eucharist as well as the preaching of the Word. 
Provision is, of course, made for a service that includes only the 
preaching of the Word. But it is made perfectly clear that such a 
service is the exception. ‘The very first paragraph in the introduc- 
tory note makes this clear. 


“This liturgy gives the Holy Supper the place which it had in 
the primitive Church and in the thinking of the Reformers. It 
heeds the movement in our churches which emphasizes frequent 
attendance at frequent celebrations of the Supper. By divorcing 
the Sacrament from the Sunday service our Church separated it- 
self from the primitive Church. “They continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and in brotherly communion; they broke bread 
and prayed together.’ Similarly have we separated ourselves from 
Calvin’s thought: ‘thus it must always be the case that no gathering 
of the Church be held without the Bible, the giving of alms, par- 
ticipation in the Supper, and prayers.’”” (p. 9) 

For the Sunday service, the French liturgy provides only one order. 
To be sure, within this structure a wide variety of choices is provided 
in almost every category. But the structure itself is invariable and 
none of the elements can be omitted. It ought also to be noted that, 
in contrast to the Dutch Service Book, the French liturgy is carefully 
rubricated, indicating the posture to be assumed by the congregation 
and the place to be taken by the minister during the conduct of the 
different parts of the service. 

Since there is evidently less force of tradition in France than in 
Holland, there is not the same need to preserve what has become 
customary. ‘Thus the French service begins not in the pulpit, as 
would be the almost invariable custom in the Netherlands, but at 
the Holy Table. Salutation, Invocation, Adoration, Law are all 
read by the Minister from the Table; in most cases a number of 
variants are provided. ‘There are nine forms for the Confession of 
Sin which is to be said by the minister while the congregation kneels 
or bows. Most of them are translated from traditional sources, but 
one is sufficiently unusual to warrant translation into English. 
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“O Lord, holy and righteous God, I acknowledge before thee that 
I do not fear thee and that I do not love thee above all things. I do 
not come to take delight in prayer nor do I continue in thy Word. | 
lack joy in thy service. I do not have the freedom of thy children. 
By my distractions I waste the time which thou dost give me. 

I do not really love my neighbor; I am too much interested in my- 
self. I am not always in a good mood; I am vain and susceptible. | 
lack the conscience that should accompany my Christian profession 
and the spirit of solidarity. I abuse the suffering of others; I am not 
free so far as money is concerned. My heart is divided, crossed by 
doubts and guilty desires. 

I accuse myself before thee, O my God, of this mediocrity. For- 
give me and fill me with the love of Jesus so that in my life something 
will finally be changed. Amen.” (#9, pp. 22-23) 


After the Kyrie and Declaration of Pardon, the congregation sings 
a song of thanksgiving and confesses its faith. The service then fol- 
lows the traditional pattern as the minister moves to the pulpit. 
The Intercessions follow the Sermon and after them the minister 
returns to the Table. The eucharistic part of the service begins 
with the Sursum Corda and one of two prefaces. For the eucharistic 
prayer which follows, however, there is no choice provided. After 
the Words of Institution, in a very similar style to the eucharistic 
prayer in the third order in the Dutch Book, there is a prayer which 
briefly includes the elements of oblation and epiclesis, closing with 
an adaptation of the prayer in the Didache. ‘The service concludes, 
after Communion, with a brief exhortation and thanksgiving. In 
the event that the Sacrament is not to be celebrated, there are ade- 
quate rubrical directions for the way in which the service is to be 
concluded. 

Much of the 254 pages of the French liturgy is taken up with abun- 
dant materials selected in accordance with the Church year, as well 
as special services for various days of the year such as Christmas Eve, 
Holy Week, Reformation, and various French holidays. ‘There is 
no music printed in the book, but there are numerous references to 
stanzas and responses in the hymnal which are to be used liturgically 
by the congregation at various points in the service. Indeed, in most 
instances the full text is printed as part of the liturgy. There is, 
however, no attempt to make use of traditional liturgical responses 
and chants, as in the Dutch book, except in metrical paraphrases. 

It ought also to be added that the final publication of this new 
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liturgy was accompanied by the publication of a very fine liturgical 
handbook, written by Professor Benoit, who recently retired from 
the theological faculty in Strasbourg. Professor Benoit’s book is 
written for the lay as well as the clerical mind and must have been 
of great assistance in introducing the liturgy in many of the more 
conservative parishes. It also provides a valuable commentary on 
many of the decisions of the commission which drafted the new 
liturgy. 


III 


Both the Dutch Dienstboek and the French liturgy are relatively 
small volumes. The same cannot be said for the liturgy of the 
French-speaking Bernese Churches which is a massively complete 
volume of 418 pages, beautifully printed. And yet, it is only the 
first volume! 

While the Church in the Canton of Berne is one of the oldest and 
strongest in the family of Reformed Churches, it is overwhelmingly 
a German-speaking Church with only a handful of French-speaking 
congregations. It is this small group which has produced this out- 
standing piece of liturgical work. From the excellent historical sum- 
mary contained on pp. 403-404, it can be seen that the Bernese lit- 
urgy, first composed in 1529, was translated into French in 1551 and 
used not only in the Bernese Jura but in Vaud as well. 

Gradually it was replaced by the liturgy drawn up by Ostervald 
in 1713 for the Church in Neuchatel. Ostervald’s liturgy, heavily 
influenced by the Anglican Prayer Book through his friendship with 
Archbishop Wake, is the first serious attempt at liturgical reform in 
the Reformed Church. By 1742 it was widely used in the Bernese 
Jura. In 1820, after the union of the Church in Jura with the 
Church in Berne, a new liturgy combining both the Bernese and the 
Neuchatel forms was drafted. Revised somewhat unfortunately in 
1883, its use was more and more ignored until a commission was ap- 
pointed in 1935 to bring in a complete revision. Fourteen years 
later this commission brought in its report which was adopted by 
the Synod in 1954. 

The service opens in much the same manner as the Dutch and the 
French services except that the Bernese liturgy has worked out a com- 
plete series of introits for each of the Sundays in the Christian year. 
Although these are not always identical with the psalm verses in the 
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traditional introits, they are similarly patterned and in some ways 
are an improvement on the traditional choices. As in the French 
liturgy, there is a variety of choices for law, confession, and absolu- 
tion, for the Bernese liturgy appends a form of absolution to its 
various comfortable words. 

In the Bernese liturgy the Creed follows the reading of the les- 
sons which, it is suggested, should be three in number. The preach- 
ing is preceded by thanksgiving and followed by intercession, for 
both of which there are ample materials provided. As in the case 


of the French service, the normal Sunday service is seen as one in 
which the Holy Communion will be celebrated. But there are ade. 
quate rubrical directions for the conclusion of the service when there 


is to be no Eucharist. 
At this point a comparison of the Eucharistic prayers in the three 
liturgies may be of interest. 


Dutch (IIT) 
Words of Institution 


Thus, in obedience to the 
command of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we recall his suffer- 
ing and death; his resurrec- 
tion from the dead and his 
ascension into heaven; his 
approaching return when he 
shall appear with glory and 
power to judge the living 
and the dead. 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, we pray 
that thou wilt send thy Holy 
Spirit that in the use of the 
bread and the wine we may 
be given .communion with 
the crucified body and shed 
blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and that they who 
have a part therein may be 
delivered from the devil and 
his power and receive the 
forgiveness of sin and eternal 
life. 


Intercessions ... 


Grant us, O Lord and Fa- 
ther, that we may keep this 
Supper of thy beloved Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
true faith and therein re- 
ceive truly the fellowship of 
the body and blood, yea, of 
him, our exalted Saviour, 
that heavenly bread that 
alone brings salvation, that 


French 
Words of Institution 


Agnus Dei 
Prayer 


Holy and righteous Father, 
here recalling the unique 
and perfect sacrifice, offered 
once for all on the cross by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
joy of his resurrection and 
the expectation of his com- 
ing, we offer ourselves to 
thee, a holy and living sac- 
rifice. 

Thou who knowest the 
heart, purify us and renew 
in us the assurance of thy 
pardon. Make us live by the 
life of the Risen One that he 
may dwell in us and we in 
him. 

Send upon us thy Holy 
Spirit that in receiving this 
bread and this cup, we may 
be given to commune of 
the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For it 
is through him that thou 
dost create, sanctify, vivify, 
that thou dost bless and 
give us all good things. 

And as the grain once scat- 
tered in the fields and the 
grapes once spread on the 
hills have now been brought 
together on this Table in 
this bread and wine, Lord, 
grant that thy whole Church 


Bernese 


(All glory and _ thanksgiv- 
ing be unto thee, O Al- 
mighty God, our heavenly 
Father, for the offering which 
our Lord Jesus Christ made 
upon the cross, a propitia- 
tion and _ sufficient satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole 
world. 

He has instituted a _per- 
petual memorial of his death 
by commanding us, in his 
holy Gospel, to celebrate this 
until he come.) 


Words of Institution 
Short Silence 


Therefore, holy and right- 
eous Father, recalling the life 
and work of thy well-beloved 
Son, his passion and death 
on the cross, his resurrection 
and ascension to thy right 
hand, trusting in the promise 
of his return, we look for the 
day when he will come in his 
power and glory. 

And in the expectation of 
his glorious coming, we now 
fulfill his command and 
place, O God, before thy di- 
vine majesty this bread and 
wine which we have from 
thee. We give thee thanks 
for the saving work accom- 
plished by thy Son and we 
bless thee for the sacrifice 
which he has made of his 
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he may evermore dwell in us may soon be gathered from body and blood, once for all, 

and we in him, that we may the ends of the earth into upon the cross. 

ever call upon thee ashe has’ thykingdom. Even so, come, In communion with thy 

taught us, Our Father... Lord Jesus. Amen. Christ, our high priest and 
intercessor, we present unto 
thee, O God, our sacrifice of 
praise and the homage of 
our hearts and together we 
consecrate ourselves and our 
possessions to thy service as 
a holy and living sacrifice. 

Send from on high thy 
Holy Spirit that he may 
sanctify us and that in re- 
ceiving this bread and wine 
we may commune with the 
body and blood of thy Son. 

Thus, O God, may it be 
that we who receive this 
same nourishment and _ this 
same drink may be enriched 
by thy grace and blessing 
that we may be united in 
one body and grow up in 
him who is the head of the 
Church, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

O God, it is in the name 
of thy Son that gathered 
around this Table we make 
bold to say, with one heart 
and voice, the prayer of thy 
children, Our Father .. . 


The explanatory note in the Bernese liturgy indicates that with 
the exception of a line or two taken from the liturgy of the Church 
of South India, this eucharistic prayer has been written for this book 
and not taken from any existing service. The explanation given is 
worth quoting: 


“The anamnesis takes up what has just been said by the Scripture: 
the Church is placed in the remembrance and in the expectation of 
her Lord. The bread and wine are the sign and the very humble 
pledge of a very great reality and a very great future. The Holy 
Supper thus becomes the occasion for a renewed consecration to God, 
in communion with Christ, always on condition that his Holy Spirit 
work in us, as the Epiclesis asks. . . . The conclusion expresses the 
fact that communion with Christ results in communion with each 


other” (p. 412). 


While one certainly has no desire to cast reflections upon the eu- 
charistic prayers of both the Dutch and the French services, both of 
which express valuable liturgical concepts, it must be conceded that 
the Bernese version gives a far more complete expression to the mean- 
ing of the Sacrament. Apart from the minor criticisms which one 
could make, such as the omission of the Lord’s Prayer in the French 
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service and the inclusion of a rather subjective petition in the Dutch, 
the Bernese is a splendid exposition of the Eucharist as seen through 
Reformed eyes. Surely it deserves wider knowledge, espcially in 
English-speaking Reformed Churches where the influence of the An- 
glican prayer book is difficult to avoid. The influence of the prayer 
book is felt here, especially in the introduction to the words of insti- 
tution, but the prayer soon becomes independent in its movement. 
There is hardly space to do more than mention some of the other 
contents of the Bernese liturgy. In addition to complete services for 
all the seasons of the Christian year, and in the case of certain seasons, 
every Sunday making free use of some of the traditional riches that 
have come to be associated with these fasts and feasts, there is a com- 
plete lectionary covering a cycle of three years. The appendix gives 
a very full bibliography as well as a description of the sources used 
in compiling the present book. It will be interesting to see the sec- 
ond volume which is to contain baptism, marriage, confirmation, 
burial, etc. Certainly the first volume can claim to be one of the 
finest liturgical publications in the family of Reformed Churches! 


IV 


It would be foolish to attempt to evaluate these three liturgies ask- 
ing which was the finest. Liturgies, after all, are not composed in 
vacuo (or, if they are, they have the musty odor of the museum!). 
They are composed for living churches in actual situations. And 
in the case of the three churches which are represented by these 
liturgies, the situations differ widely. The Reformed Church in 
the Netherlands, national both in extent and tradition, is in a very 
different situation from the small group of French-speaking congre- 
gations in Berne. One can pass judgment on a liturgy only in its 
actual home situation—and that, of course, is something which a re- 
viewer three thousand miles away cannot do. 

But the appearance of these three new liturgies and the many 
common features which they display do lead to certain conclusions. 
The first, which may seem obvious, is that liturgy has once again 
become a primary concern of the Reformed Church. Too often it 
has tended to be the concern of zealous (if sometimes erratic) groups 
within the Church. And to that extent the Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches, at least in this country, have often been able to 
evade the liturgical question. It has been allowed to become the 
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plaything of specialists, while the Church itself has not seen that 
the question of the way in which it worships is central to its very 
life. Indeed, it would be possible to find scores of Reformed and 
Presbyterian churchmen who would maintain that it was a primary 
characteristic of their faith that the way in which the Church wor- 
ships is a matter of local or even individual fancy. 

Here are three members of the Reformed family, in widely differ- 
ent situations, who have made liturgy the concern of the Church. 
Let it be noted that in each case the volume published has been dis- 
cussed and debated by successive Synods and now stands as the lit- 
urgy. In the case of the Netherlands, the discussion is still continu- 
ing, even though a Dienstboek has appeared. But even there, the 
Dienstboek sets definite limits to the possibilities that can be dis- 
cussed. It is not the case, as is so often true with us, that the question 
was remanded to a committee whose findings were then approved 
for those who should care to use them. While each of these liturgies 
rightly recognizes that a certain flexibility is inevitably part of the 
Reformed tradition in worship, it also gives expression to the more 
fundamental belief that how the Church worships is a question of 
vital significance to the life of the Church. 

A second observation that can be made about these three Re- 
formed liturgies is the way in which they all seek to insure the larg- 
est possible participation by the congregation. Oddly enough, it 
is the Dienstboek which moves the furthest in this direction. It is 
the only one of the three which introduces versicles and responses 
as well as chants. The two French liturgies make abundant and 
excellent use of psalms and chorales as responsories. One wonders, 
incidentally, about the origin of the Reformed prejudice against the 
congregation’s saying anything in a service. Whence this firm be- 
lief, at least on the continent, that congregations can only sing, and 
that always in metre? 

But whatever the different ways of approach, suited, no doubt, to 
the different situations to which they minister, these liturgies make 
it plain that worship involves the congregation. In contrast to al- 
most all of the older Reformed liturgies which were exclusively pul- 
pit manuals, containing only those things to be read by the minister, 
these three new liturgies almost demand a place in the pew. One 
can fully realize what a startling change this represents when one 
reflects that in the majority of continental Reformed Churches it is 
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still customary for both the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer th 
to be recited solo from the pulpit by the minister while the congre- 








gation sit and listen. ” 
Though we have passed beyond that stage in the Reformed and ea 
Presbyterian Churches in America, we still have much to learn about er; 
the corporate character of worship. ‘Too many of the liturgical “im- di 
provements” in our services give greater scope to the choir, the organ, th 
the lighting fixtures—to almost anything but the congregation! Our 0: 
liturgies and books of common worship are still conceived of as be- th 
longing in the minister’s study and not in the common worshipper’s v 
pew. ‘These three Reformed liturgies are moving in a direction in th 
which we must follow. pe 
We should also note the way in which these liturgies seek to re- ar 
store the Eucharist to its rightful place as an essential part of the pe 
Reformed way of worship. The two French liturgies are most strik- is! 
ing in their assertion of this place by including the Eucharist in the 
regular Sunday morning service and indicating the abnormality of pe 
its omission. ‘The Dutch Service Book is less forthright at this point. : 
But even here, a comparison of the structure of the morning service tie 
with the structure of the eucharistic service in its newer form makes th 
it clear that such is the underlying conception. | la 
To be sure, the mere inclusion of the Eucharist as part, explicitly | 9 
or implicitly, of the normal service of worship will not alter a al 
Church’s thought about it. But it does offer a public witness to the th 
way in which the Church’s thought is moving. Until quite recently is 
in all of our Reformed liturgies the Eucharist was to be found in the of 
occasional offices, as it were. And that placing of it said a good deal te 
about its actual place in the life of the Church. ‘The fact that in two tr 
of the three liturgies under study the Eucharist has been moved to | tg 
the primary position, while in the third it has been united struc- ac 
turally to the basic act of worship, is a good indication of the direc- 
tion in which Reformed theology is moving. tl 
Perhaps it should be added here that this revival of the Eucharist A 
as a liturgical center is not a fad or a piece of antiquarianism. It is fa 
the direct result of the exciting Biblical studies which have occupied bi 
so much attention in our day. Especially those of the Reformed it 
tradition with their Sola Scriptura have to take note of the fact that al 
the best New Testament scholarship, as exemplified, for example, b 






by Professor Cullmann, inclines to the view that the preaching of 
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the Word apart from the Eucharist was unknown in the Lord’s Day 
service of the New Testament Church. 

A last observation might concern itself with the ways in which 
each of these three liturgies tries to come to terms with the “‘catholic” 
tradition in worship. Not only has generous use been made of tra- 
ditional prayers (though it must be added at once that in none of 
these liturgies do even most of the prayers come from mediaeval and 
Orthodox sources), but, especially in the Eucharist, there has been 
the attempt to regain what Dom Dix called “the shape of the liturgy.” 
To be sure, in the various liturgies produced by the Reformation 
this shape was never entirely lost. But it tended to be obscured 
partly by the drastic way in which the Reformers re-wrote the liturgy 
and partly by the didactic insertions which they made at so many 
points. And, of course, the long influence of pietism and rational- 
ism in many instances made the obscurity complete. 

Except in the case of the Netherlands, where some of these didactic 
portions have become deeply imbedded in popular piety, this un- 
happy feature has been dropped. Surely there are ample opportuni- 
ties for proper instruction in the meaning of the Sacrament beside 
the actual celebration of the Sacrament itself! But in the Nether- 
lands, as well as in France and the Bernese Jura, the classic structure 
of the service has been restored. Such a liturgical procedure is, after 
all, in the oldest Reformed tradition. The oldest Reformed liturgy, 
that of Diebold Schwarz in Strasbourg, from which all of the Calvin- 
ist liturgies are ultimately derived, in no way disturbed the structure 
of the service. Indeed, in those places in which the evangelical con- 
tent of the Roman missal could not be objected to, Schwarz simply 
translated. But, while preserving the structure, he did not hesitate 
to re-write completely those portions of the canon which were un- 
acceptable from an evangelical point of view. 

It is interesting to see this process in a continental Church where 
the Anglican influence is far different from what it is in the Anglo- 
American situation. It is obvious that all three committees are 
familiar with the Book of Common Prayer and at many points have 
been influenced by it. But because of the difference in language, 
it has not exercised the direct influence which it has on Reformed 
and Presbyterian liturgies in this country and Great Britain. And 
because these three Churches live in situations in which Anglican- 
ism is virtually unknown, they cannot be charged in their liturgi- 
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still customary for both the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer 
to be recited solo from the pulpit by the minister while the congre- 
gation sit and listen. 

Though we have passed beyond that stage in the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches in America, we still have much to learn about 
the corporate character of worship. ‘Too many of the liturgical ‘“‘im- 
provements” in our services give greater scope to the choir, the organ, 
the lighting fixtures—to almost anything but the congregation! Our 
liturgies and books of common worship are still conceived of as be- 
longing in the minister's study and not in the common worshipper’s 
pew. ‘These three Reformed liturgies are moving in a direction in 
which we must follow. 

We should also note the way in which these liturgies seek to re- 
store the Eucharist to its rightful place as an essential part of the 
Reformed way of worship. The two French liturgies are most strik- 
ing in their assertion of this place by including the Eucharist in the 
regular Sunday morning service and indicating the abnormality of 
its omission. ‘The Dutch Service Book is less forthright at this point. 
But even here, a comparison of the structure of the morning service 
with the structure of the eucharistic service in its newer form makes 
it clear that such is the underlying conception. 

To be sure, the mere inclusion of the Eucharist as part, explicitly 
or implicitly, of the normal service of worship will not alter a 
Church’s thought about it. But it does offer a public witness to the 
way in which the Church’s thought is moving. Until quite recently 
in all of our Reformed liturgies the Eucharist was to be found in the 
occasional offices, as it were. And that placing of it said a good deal 
about its actual place in the life of the Church. ‘The fact that in two 
of the three liturgies under study the Eucharist has been .moved to 
the primary position, while in the third it has been united struc- 
turally to the basic act of worship, is a good indication of the direc- 
tion in which Reformed theology is moving. 

Perhaps it should be added here that this revival of the Eucharist 
as a liturgical center is not a fad or a piece of antiquarianism. It is 
the direct result of the exciting Biblical studies which have occupied 
so much attention in our day. Especially those of the Reformed 
tradition with their Sola Scriptura have to take note of the fact that 
the best New Testament scholarship, as exemplified, for example, 
by Professor Cullmann, inclines to the view that the preaching of 
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the Word apart from the Eucharist was unknown in the Lord’s Day 
service of the New Testament Church. 

A last observation might concern itself with the ways in which 
each of these three liturgies tries to come to terms with the “catholic” 
tradition in worship. Not only has generous use been made of tra- 
ditional prayers (though it must be added at once that in none of 
these liturgies do even most of the prayers come from mediaeval and 
Orthodox sources), but, especially in the Eucharist, there has been 
the attempt to regain what Dom Dix called “the shape of the liturgy.” 
To be sure, in the various liturgies produced by the Reformation 
this shape was never entirely lost. But it tended to be obscured 
partly by the drastic way in which the Reformers re-wrote the liturgy 
and partly by the didactic insertions which they made at so many 
points. And, of course, the long influence of pietism and rational- 
ism in many instances made the obscurity complete. 

Except in the case of the Netherlands, where some of these didactic 
portions have become deeply imbedded in popular piety, this un- 
happy feature has been dropped. Surely there are ample opportuni- 
ties for proper instruction in the meaning of the Sacrament beside 
the actual celebration of the Sacrament itself! But in the Nether- 
lands, as well as in France and the Bernese Jura, the classic structure 
of the service has been restored. Such a liturgical procedure is, after 
all, in the oldest Reformed tradition. The oldest Reformed liturgy, 
that of Diebold Schwarz in Strasbourg, from which all of the Calvin- 
ist liturgies are ultimately derived, in no way disturbed the structure 
of the service. Indeed, in those places in which the evangelical con- 
tent of the Roman missal could not be objected to, Schwarz simply 
translated. But, while preserving the structure, he did not hesitate 
to re-write completely those portions of the canon which were un- 
acceptable from an evangelical point of view. 

It is interesting to see this process in a continental Church where 
the Anglican influence is far different from what it is in the Anglo- 
American situation. It is obvious that all three committees are 
familiar with the Book of Common Prayer and at many points have 
been influenced by it. But because of the difference in language, 
it has not exercised the direct influence which it has on Reformed 
and Presbyterian liturgies in this country and Great Britain. And 
because these three Churches live in situations in which Anglican- 
ism is virtually unknown, they cannot be charged in their liturgi- 
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cal development with “aping the Anglicans” or “Episcopalianizing,” 
charges that are often, but superficially, leveled against similar move. 
ments in this country. 

For that reason it is rather too bad that liturgies such as these 
could not be better known among us. For each one in its own way 
reveals a liturgical spirit which, faithful to its Reformed inheritance, 
is also aware of that larger ecumenical context in which the Re. 
formed Church lives. And while certainly none of them provides 
the answer to our liturgical problems in the Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches in this country, each of them has something valu- 
able to tell us about the liturgical directions in which we ought to 
be traveling. 
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FIVE APPROACHES TO THE HUMAN 
SITUATION 


By James E. SELLERS 


LTHOUGH success is not what existentialist thought usually 
seeks to achieve, it has succeeded spectacularly in forc- 
ing renewed attention to the human situation as such. The 

world has been made to listen to the hard (and now hardened) doc- 
trine that life takes its meaning somehow from its crises. 

Kierkegaard asserts that the human situation is “what really de- 
fines how we are to understand what is said.””* His successors have 
made the same point most strikingly. ‘‘Life cannot be played with- 
out stakes,” says Gabriel Marcel; “life is inseparable from some form 
of risk.” * According to Karl Jaspers, the meaning of life is rightly 
drawn from the five “boundary situations” that all human existence 
inevitably faces. These are death, suffering, conflict, chance, and 
guilt.» Man does not really become conscious of himself as man 
“until he grows aware of himself in these limitary positions.” * He 
is truly living as himself when life, “instead of rounding itself off, 
forces upon him continually-renewed antinomies.” ° 

Kierkegaard, of course, was not the first thinker, nor existentialism 
the first faith, to teach this axiom. Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and Ed- 
wards preached the need for men to see the desperation of their lives 
under the Law. Long before theologians were even aware of the 
existentialist movement, American pragmatism had developed a 
healthy respect for the human predicament. Indeed, theology, phi- 
losophy, and the other humanities today are indebted to Kierkegaard 
and his disciples for only some of the possible approaches to the hu- 
man situation—and for their passionate insistence that it 7s impor- 
tant. There is no general agreement on how it is important. Not 
even the existentialists agree with each other. 

Approaches to the human situation run the gamut nowadays, all 


1 Soren Kierkegaard, Attack Upon Christendom (Beacon, 1956), p. 26. 
2 Gabriel Marcel, Being and Having (Dacre, 1949), p. 70. 

5 Karl Jaspers, Way to Wisdom (Victor Gollancz, 1951), . 20. 

— Man in the Modern Age (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1933), p. 72. 
5 Ibid 
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the way from schools of thought that make the crises of life identical 
with the meaning of existence to those that regard these crises as in 
reality obstacles to life. These approaches can be ranged along a 
spectrum of at least five positions. 


I. THe SITuATION AS EVERYTHING 


According to some existentialist philosophers, the crisis in which 
man finds himself is virtually identical with man himself. His des. 
peration, his conflicts, his sense of impending death—these are not 
only the “‘questions’’ about human existence, they are in some man- 
ner “answers” in themselves—the only answers. 

Albert Camus tells the fate of Sisyphus, condemned by the gods 
perpetually to be rolling a rock up a mountain, again and again. 
“The Myth of Sisyphus” is a parable of life’s recurring despair: the 
task of the worker, for example, is perhaps no more hopeful than the 
task of Sisyphus. Yet, to Camus, the rock-pushing ordeal includes 
the basis of the rock-pusher’s victory: “The struggle itself toward the 
heights is enough to fill a man’s heart.” * For Sisyphus, “his rock is 
his thing.” Sometimes the rock is winning, and the face of Sisyphus, 
which labors so close to stone, turns to stone itself. But “‘if the de- 
scent is thus sometimes performed in sorrow, it can also take place in 
joy.” * 

Jean-Paul Sartre also proposes that man’s predicament is at once 
question and answer. ‘‘Man first of all exists, encounters himself, 
surges up in the world—and defines himself.”"* ‘To Sartre, man is 
nothing until he makes himself something. He cannot be a ‘“‘child 
of God” or a “kind of being”’ as if created by a divine artisan. ‘That 
would make him an object, a creation like a paperknife. Man is not 
even what he conceives himself to be, for conception in thought is 
something that happens to man after he already is. ‘‘Man is nothing 
else than what he makes himself.”® And this making of himself is 
an undertaking of painful responsibility and decision. The man is 
bred by his crises; they constitute him. 

A general facing battle sends a number of men to their death. 
There is no way for him to avoid responsibility and anguish; this 
situation forces these states on him. Even if he were ordered to 


6 Albert Camus, “The Myth of Sisyphus,” in Kaufmann, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to 
Sartre (Meridian, 1956), p. 315. 

7 Ibid., p. 314. 

8 Jean-Paul Sartre, “Existentialism Is a Humanism,” in Kaufmann, op. cit., p. 290. 

9 Ibid., p. 291. 
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send the men into battle, it is still his responsibility to interpret the 
orders he receives and to act on that interpretation. The anguish 
of acting is the very condition of acting.*® So there is no ontological 
gulf between what the man is and the situation he is in. By the 
same token, the person is also “abandoned’’—he has only himself 
(or rather, himself-in-a-situation). Even if God existed, that would 
change nothing. Man would still have to act on his own responsi- 
bility. 

Thus man, in his loneliness and freedom and dependence on him- 
self, has only the situation in which he finds himself. He embraces 
despair—which merely means, says Sartre, ‘that we limit ourselves 
to a reliance upon that which is within our wills.’”’** But he acts, 
for one need not hope in order to act. What man becomes in 
Sartre’s view, then, is the summation of his decisions and acts en 
situation. Or, to put it another way—since his decisions and acts 
become a part of the situation—the crisis is both the question man 
faces and the answer he proposes for himself. 


II. THe SIruATION AS ANSWER 


American pragmatism, as seen in John Dewey, shows many simi- 
larities to Sartre’s brand of existentialism. It shares with the latter 
a skepticism of universal, timeless “‘laws’’ or “principles” that are 
imagined to be imposed upon man and his crises as a pre-established 
way out of them. However, Dewey does not make the situation it- 
self the sole question of existence, as Sartre does. American instru- 
mentalism is no philosophy of lonely individualism and despair. 
Rather, it is a social philosophy aimed at the betterment of groups. 
A particular crisis of life, from Dewey’s point of view, is only an illus- 
tration of a larger question, a phase of the overall problem of social 
growth and development. For Dewey, unlike Sartre, the big ques- 
tion about life is known in advance, ahead of any particular situation; 
the situation is important because it can supply the answer, and 
nothing else can. 

Though Dewey, like Sartre, looks to the situation itself for an an- 
swer, he is much more interested than Sartre in resolving the crisis 
athand. Boundary situations are the necessary ingredients of prog- 
ress. Men do not naturally engage in productive thinking. They 


10 Ibid., p. 294. 
11 [bid., p. 298. 
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have to be spurred to it by troubles that must be dealt with, by diffi- 
culties and hardships that must be overcome. A life without prob- 
lems, of easy success, would be a life without thought. Only those 
beings think “whose life is so hemmed in and constricted that 
they cannot directly carry through a course of action to victorious 
consummation.” ” 

However the situation, the crisis, is far more than a passive oc- 
casion upon which man begins to have “experiences” leading to 
growth. Experience is not a passive reception of sensations, it is a 
matter of activity, of doing (the resemblance to Sartre’s philosophy 
of the act is arresting). An organism does not lie about, ‘“‘Micawber 
like,’ waiting for something to turn up. It does not hold itself in, 
passively letting exterior forces impress themselves. ‘“The organ- 
ism acts in accordance with its own structure, simple or complex, 
upon its surroundings.’ ** When the interaction between crisis and 
human being results in alleviation of the crisis, the human being has 
found the “truth’”—which is what works in the situation.** 

Since need carries priority in arriving at truth, the crisis, in the 
end, is the determiner of the answer to the question about the mean- 
ing and purpose of life. The “deficiencies of a specific situation” 
lay out what is to be the end and good for that situation as “a final 
and intrinsic value.” ** The probing, inquiring, and suffering hu- 
man being, member of a probing, inquiring, and suffering commu- 
nity, puts the questions, all of which revolve around the matters 
of human worth, development, and growth. The situation itself, 
which is incidental to the ultimate questions, supplies the answers. 
The instrumentalist is not as fully dependent on the human situa- 
tion for the meaning of life as the Sartrean existentialist is, but he 
is vitally concerned with it as the cockpit in which he validates his 
solution to life. 


III. THE SITUATION AS QUESTION 


For a radical reversal of Dewey's approach, we may turn to a the- 
ology that bears the impress of existentialist thought—a theology that 
agrees with Jaspers on the reality to be had at the boundary, and 
also that ‘‘the situation does not lead on automatically to something 


12 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (Mentor, 1950), p. 117. 
13 [bid., pp. 82-83. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Ibid., p. 140. 
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inevitable. . . .” ** ‘The prime example of this approach is the the- 
ology of Paul Tillich. For Tillich, unlike Dewey, the crisis is the 
basis not for the answer to life, but rather for the question about life. 
Tillich’s ‘method of correlation” presupposes that the Christian gos- 
pel offers an answer to the problems of despair, guilt, suffering, and 
the like, which characterize boundary situations. But these answers 
must be real answers—that is, the crisis-stricken human being must 
see in the divine word a response to his own ultimate concern within 
the situation. 

Whereas for Dewey the question is known in advance—i.e., the 
question of human progress and growth—and the answer comes out 
of particular problems, for Tillich it is the answer which exists in 
advance, and which comes into the human situation as a word di- 
rected to the question posed by the situation. This message must, 
Tillich feels, be adapted to the question, it must be formed by the 
human situation (even though he speaks of it as a revelatory an- 
swer)..7 ‘In order to answer a question,” says Tillich, “one must 
have something in common with the person who asks it.” ** ‘Theo- 
logical answers must then speak to a situation compounded of “dis- 
ruption, conflict, self-destruction, meaninglessness, and despair.” * 
He warns that theology which does not penetrate to these depths 
does not go far toward helping the victim. Theology cannot be 
“thrown like a stone . . . theology cannot escape the problem of 
the situation.” * ‘Tillich pleads with contemporary theology to 
“take seriously the attempt . . . to answer the questions put before 
it by the contemporary situation.” * 

In more recent writings, Tillich makes a stronger plea than ever 
for the crucial importance of the boundary situation. “The rev- 
elatory answer is meaningless if there is no question to which it is 
the answer.” Man himself is the question; that is, “man himself 
in the conflicts of his existential situation.” ** ‘The question asked 
by man “is man himself.” In asking it, “he is alone with himself.” 
He asks “out of the depth,” and this depth “is he himself.” * ‘Til- 


16 Jaspers, Man in the Modern Age (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1933), p. 28. 
17 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, II (Chicago, 1957), p. 15. 

18 [bid., I, p. 6. 

19 Ibid., p. 49. 

20 Tbid., p. 7. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., II, p. 13. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 
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lich boldly praises various brands of atheistic thought, including the 
existentialism of Sartre, for its ability to specify in meaningful terms 
the human plight. But he is equally concerned to warn against the 
attempt, common to instrumentalism, depth psychology, and other 
human sciences, to treat the situation itself as if it contained more 
than the question. ‘The existential question, namely, man himself 
in the conflicts of his existential situation, is not the source for the 
revelatory answer formulated by theology.” * Theology is not im- 
mune from this latter danger, of forgetting its own source of truth, 
any more than it is immune from the opposite danger of forgetting 
what the question is. 

Tillich proposes his method of correlation as an approach “in 
which message and situation are related in such a way that neither 
of them is obliterated.” ** By this method, Tillich holds, the Chris- 
tian message is understood as the answer to the existential questions 
of the present age, the problems of despair and estrangement.” 


IV. THE SITuATION AS OCCASION 


Despite its name, the “crisis” or “‘dialectical’’ theology associated 
with Karl Barth, Gustav Aulén, and others is far less disposed even 
than Tillich to see intrinsic meanirig-for-life within the existential 
situation. Generally speaking, to the theologians of this camp, the 
human situation is not an independent factor with self-evident and 
decisive importance for the meaning of life. “To them, the situation 
is the ‘‘occasion”’ in which life takes up its meaning; but this mean- 
ing, both as question and answer, comes from the revelation of God, 
especially as a word springing out of Scripture. 

Man may actually confront what the existentialists describe as a 
boundary situation. Yet this posture, in and of itself, does not sud- 
denly permit him to foresee the conditions under which he needs 
God’s word of grace. Any conception of the revelatory situation as 
in some degree delineated and decided by man himself suggests the 
presence of the oldest fallacy of all: man’s pretense at self-salvation. 
“Every attempt to regulate and determine the boundaries within 
which the divine revelation might express itself appears to faith as 
extreme presumption,” Aulén holds. “In that case man would act 
as judge in regard to the divine possibilities, which would be both 


25 Ibid. 
26 [bid., I, p. 8. 
27 [bid., p. 49. 
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an unreasonable pretension . . . and a claim to divine authority.” * 
There is a human side to revelation, of course. God speaks to man’s 
heart. In life’s crises, faith is a daring and audacious choice and de- 
cision, a word of “yes’’ to God.” 

But the dialectical theologians insist, as Arthur Cochrane puts 
it, that “man is not able to ask the right questions, nor does the 
‘situation’ yield these questions.” Jesus Christ, Cochrane argues 
in a criticism of ‘Tillich’s approach, “is not the answer to man’s self- 
discovered, and self-formulated questions. He reveals himself as 
God’s question and answer to man. He exposes man’s need and 
meets it.’’ *° 

Views such as these do not rule out the importance of the crises of 
life. Indeed, Barthians are fond of pointing out that God’s word 
comes to man in his situation. The human crisis is the occasion in 
which God creates his own point of contact with man and convicts 
him of his needs. Thus here we have a well-placed caveat that the 
humanistic standpoint is no final basis on which to evaluate these 
crises; but there is no rejection of the crises. Yet this approach to 
the human situation is subject to one serious misinterpretation: it 
may be taken to imply that the giver of the theological message has 
no call to careful study of man’s predicament. From here, it is but 
a step for theological sophisticates, conservatives, and the simply lazy 
to the position that little need be done by communicators of the di- 
vine message in the fields of techniques, style, and form of expression. 

Even though its implications for the form of the theological mes- 
sage are perilous if misunderstood, dialectical theology offers vital 
insight as to the content of this message. Barthians and Lunden- 
sians, for all their warnings about the dangers of anthropocentrism, 
continue to take the boundary situation seriously. It remains the 
occasion—even though it must be thought of as created and con- 
trolled by God and not men—for the revelation of God’s word. It 
is, as such, neither question nor answer, but the usual site of both. 


V. Tue SITUATION AS OBSTACLE 


Several varieties of thought have been tempted to work positively 
toward abolition of the human crisis—usually by the resort to sci- 
ence, but occasionally by a modern form of magic, or by simply la- 


28 Gustav Aulén, The Faith of the Christian Church (Muhlenberg, 1948), p. 35. 
29 Ibid., pp. 45, 27-28. 
30 Arthur Cochrane, The Existentialists and God (Westminster, 1956), p. 97. 
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beling the difficulty as imagination or error. Here we consider in 
some detail only the first of these methods, as practiced in the field 
of life-adjustment psychology. In a manner which shows the im- 
press of instrumentalism, this discipline bends its best efforts toward 
the resolution of recognized conflicts and frustrations. Even so, ad- 
justment psychology seems to fall definitely within the category of 
those who overlook the full import of crisis, for in the last analysis 
it sees the crises of life not as supplying traction for progress (as does 
Dewey) but rather as obstacles to be neutralized. Life is a rocky 
path, the rocks of which are to be removed; and they can be, it is 
assumed, in direct proportion to the efficacy of the methods em- 
ployed. Value comes into human life with the application of sci- 
entific knowledge aimed at relieving frustration or conflict. The 
situation as such has no particular revelatory meaning or authenti- 
cating value for life. 

Adjustment psychology indeed has a certain dead seriousness about 
the human situation. As Shaffer and Shoben say in their text, “the 
central issue of a psychological theory of adjustment is to understand 
how and why people differ in the responses they have learned to make 
to frustrating social situations.” ** Yet the real locus of meaning 
here is in science, not the situation. The object is (the same authors 
continue) to master knowledge of the “unbroken continuum of the 
quality of adjustment, from the best to the worst that a person can 
make in a given situation.” ** ‘The real interest is in method of ad- 
justment rather than quality of being. 

A further discount of the value of crisis as such to adjustment psy- 
chology comes out of its theory of personality. The quality of one’s 
adjustments ‘‘cannot be ascribed solely to the presence or absence of 
conflicts, since most people can retain a good degree of integration 
in spite of adverse circumstances.” ** Even though a conflict deter- 
mines when a person has to adjust, it plays ‘“‘a less crucial role in de- 
ciding how he will do it.” * The predisposing causes of behavior 
lie deeper and further back. A person’s experience in conflict de- 
pends not so much on the conflict as on what kind of person he was 
before the conflict.* 


31 L, F. Shaffer and Edward J. Shoben, The Psychology of Adjustment (2nd ed.; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1956), p. 8. 

82 [bid., p. 148. 

33 [bid., p. 309. 

34 Ibid., p. 310. 

35 Ibid. 
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The situation, then, is not at all determinative of the meaning 
of life. Ultimately it is a foil to science. “The same approach 
that serves to unravel the complexities of nature can be used to 
discover superior solutions for individual difficulties,” say Shaffer 
and Shoben.** Good mental health is a matter of achieving “inte- 
grated adjustment” and “‘satisfying living” via the usual steps in a 
scientific course of action—gathering data, formulating hypotheses, 
and so on.” 

A variation in the adjustment-psychology method is seen in the 
preaching and counseling of Norman Vincent Peale. Trying situ- 
ations are not sources of authentic being to Peale; they are annoy- 
ances to be mastered or ignored. “One thing we all must learn is 
that there’s no use fretting about things,” he has advised his news- 
paper readers. ‘Serenity and happiness depend upon the cultiva- 
tion of an attitude of urbane imperturbability. . . . Learn to adjust 
to God’s plans.” ** Peale does not propose a truly scientific method 
of removing the crisis; it is eliminated, in his view, by adjusting one’s 
thinking concerning the crisis, and apparently by a miraculous soften- 
ing of the obstacle which may be secured through prayer. However, 
the same end result is expected here as with the rigorous methods of 
psychological science. The situation is still discounted as a deter- 
minant of life’s meaning. 

Oddly enough, an even more conspicuous example of religious 
thought that discounts the value of life-crisis is a variety that has 
made a near-fetish of “experience,” the religious education move- 
ment of the generation just closing. If this movement can be caught 
up in a phrase, it is this one: “We must begin where the person is.” 
This means starting with the person’s experience—but experience, 
as religious educators of the recent past have defined it, can be any- 
thing but representative of where the person actually is, i.e., in the 
boundary situation. All too often, when religious education has 
talked about “experience,” it has not meant a summation of crises 
or conflict-situations as in existentialism or genuine pragmatism, but 
instead exposure to an ideal community within the church. Such 
attempts to bypass the actual human predicament have probably laid 
the religious education programs of most denominations open to 

36 Ibid., p. 589. 

7 Ibid., p. 590. 


. 38 Newspaper column, “Confident Living,” published in the Nashville Banner, November 
1957. 
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Kierkegaard’s charge: “They really are cheating men out of what 
constitutes the significance of life, and helping people to waste 
life.” **° Present-day Christian educators are increasingly aware, of 
course, that the values of Christian faith can best be appropriated 
by those who have been made aware of the brokenness and despair 
of life without them. 


But which view of the human situation is best for theology to 
use in prosecuting its task? First, we ought to question those sani- 
tary anthropologies which most of us, as practical churchmen, have 
adopted for operating purposes. As Christian educators, for ex- 
ample, we are still pretty much victims of the impulse to pull the 
fangs of crisis before admitting it to the Sunday-school curriculum. 
As religious leaders, we have too often adopted the methods of the 
proprietor of the low-rent-district beerhall who posts a sign in his 
fly-specked window: “Ladies and Children Invited.” The long- 
range result is only to arouse suspicions that a great deal is being 
hidden by what is being said. Akin to this fear of the fearful are 
the impersonal diagnostic methods of both neo-orthodoxy and physi- 
cal science, which in their extreme forms appear to join in admiring 
the label: ‘““‘Untouched by human hands.” 

To argue that we had best cultivate the crucial, sounds merely 
existentialist—which is to say, it sounds like overworked advice that 
has lost some of its punch. It is time to point out, however, that 
you can appreciate Angst without celebrating it sacerdotally, in the 
manner of Kierkegaard and his disciples. What most of us ought 
to embrace is not so much the professional hopelessness of Jean-Paul 
Sartre and other subjectivity buffs, as the amateur’s despair voiced by 
Robert Benchley, faced with the income tax form or the dentist's 
drill. Unless we do start with the inward and the dreadful, we shall 
never know ourselves and our world; that is why existentialism has 
been, despite its boring expertness, an interim godsend. Yet there 
ought to be a few laughs in the situation—because creation is good, 
for one thing; and for another, because they remind us we are all 
bunglers who, in the end, will have to have some help. 


39 Kierkegaard, Attack on Christendom (Beacon, 1956), p. 141. 





CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY ON CHURCH 
AND STATE 


By ANTONIO MARQUEZ 


ture of the Roman Catholic doctrine on Church and state 

relations today is its lack of uniformity. Moreover, it is split 
into very antagonistic positions. In saying that, of course, we are 
not referring to the supreme teaching of the Church, but only to 
those trends of thought within the scope of political theology. 

The division of the world into two major controlling powers, one 
of which (the Communist) seems to be irreconcilable at the moment 
with Roman Catholicism, has forced the Church to turn her interest 
to the commonly called ‘free countries.” However, the other side 
of the world is not free from obstacles. Not long ago the Roman 
Church was engaged in one of the most desperate doctrinal battles 
of her history against the principles and the institutions today incor- 
porated as essential elements in the liberal commonwealths. That 
opposition was mainly made by a colossal corpus of papal docu- 
ments. Those documents make impossible a full understanding 
and cooperation between the Church and the liberal governments. 
Should they be revised and restated in accord with the new situa- 
tion? If so, what is then the permanent value of the teaching of 
the Church? What must be the new doctrine regulating Church 
and state relations? 

In the line of an old ecclesiastical tradition, a systematic answer 
to these questions has been initiated by a great number of theo- 
logians, particularly those whose special field is legal or political 
theology. Also in line with the tradition the theologians are not 
in agreement as to what should be the doctrine of the Church on 
the matter. Consequently several controversies have arisen, one of 
which we shall take up in this paper for study, that of Cardinal Ot- 
taviani against Fr. Murray. 

Two fundamental remarks must be made before we consider this 
particular dispute. First, although held by two individuals and 


A cae of 3 it may seem strange, the most characteristic fea- 
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under their private responsibilities, this controversy is by no means 
a matter of a personal quarrel, but a manifestation of a large social 
situation within the Church. Secondly, although of no official char- 
acter or value, the controversy will be essential for an understanding 
of further decisions of the Holy See. The importance of these re- 
marks lies in two principles, the representative and the hermeneutic. 


I 


Full confirmation of the first remark can be found in Murray’s re- 
port, “Current Theology,” published in 1949 * and in a more recent 
article of Augustin Leonard in Cross Currents.? From those pages 
we may conclude that parallel discussions to that of Ottaviani and 
Murray are going on at the same time: Messineo-Maritain; Pribilla- 
Cavalli; Shea-Murray, etc. 

The authors themselves, for their part, are very aware of their 
representative positions. In Ottaviani’s statements it is plain: “I 
would not have tried to publish the lecture I delivered in the audi- 
torium of the Pontificio Ateneo Lateranense on March 3, 1953 if I 
had not been asked to do it by a great number of writers and faculty 
people from institutions of higher learning, who have insisted on 
the utility of publishing what I said at that solemn ceremony.” * 
And later and more formally: “It is of little importance to notice 
that certain ideas are held by such and such writers when they are 
spread in such a way that they cannot be considered as owned by 
any determined individual.” ¢ 

If not so explicitly as in Ottaviani, we may easily find the same 
declarations in Murray’s articles. Worthy of special mention is his 
identification with an American solution to the problem as opposed 
to that from continental Europe: “It is unfortunate that European 
canonists should intrude European political concepts into the Ameri- 
can system, where they have no place.’’* He speaks of the United 
States as the place in which “the first great historic answer to the 
question was given’’® and of the constitutional solution of this 
country as “the voice of America (ironically a deist and Protestant 


1 Theological Studies, 10 (1949), PP. 409-432. 

2 Cross Currents, V (1945), pp. 6-31 

3 Cardinal A. Ottaviani, Sehonns del Estado Catélico para con la Religidn. Madrid: Span- 
ish translation by Obra de Cooperacién Parroquial, p. 5. The original title of the lecture was 
“Chiesa e stato; alcuni problemi presenti alla luce del magisterio de Pio XII.” Civilta Cat- 
tolica, 104 (1953). 

4 Ibid., p. 6. 

5 Theological Studies, 14 (1953), p. 146, note 2. 

6 Ibid., 12 (1951), p. 164. 
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voice giving a Catholic answer).”"* Most meaningful in this re- 
spect, though quite rhetorical, is this question: “Is the church in 



































char- America to be allowed to travel her own historical path and fashion 
ding her own particular solution to the church-state problem, remaining 
; faithful to essential Catholic principle to the specific character of the 
utic. political tradition within which her institutional life is lived? Or, 
on the other hand, is the church in America to repudiate the history 
of America in what is most unique about it—its installation of a po- 
dead litical tradition sharply in contrast with that of modern continental 
a Europe?” ° 
ages As far as the hermeneutic value of the controversy is concerned, 
and our opinion is based on what seems to be a permanent methodology 
illa- in the government of the Roman Church. Final definitions always 
come only when the matter has been fully controverted. Further- 
_ more, the doctrinal formulae themselves appear as syncretist units 
I of theological and philosophical tendencies prudently organized by 
idi- a given dialectic. Let us take for instance the decisions of the Ecu- 
if I menical Councils: almost every article is the summary of a contro- 
ty versy in which the antagonistic positions have been modified into a 
_ synthesis. Hence we may conclude with some historical certainty 
that when the Church defines herself on the present matter, her 
_ definition must be understood in terms of the controversy. 
_ The state of the problem is quite simple. ‘The central fact of this 
by paper, that Ottaviani and Murray are in frank opposition, does not 
need any demonstration; * and in as much as we have established that 
ov their positions are expressions of general trends of thought, it will be 
- sufficient to examine the content of both the authors in what is most 
ne typical of them, to understand the present doctrinal situation among 
- Roman Catholic scholars. 
In doing so we shall proceed from the general to the particular and 
he then to the conclusion. We do this because the points in which they 
‘is most sharply disagree can only be understood on the basis of their 
we presuppositions. The major emphasis will be placed on Murray’s 





doctrine, not only because chronologically he happens to be the one 
who affirms and Ottaviani the one who answers, but also because 
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7 Ibid., 12 (1951), p. 164. 

8 Ibid., 14 (1953), pp. 179-180. 

® Although Ottaviani does not quote names, I have identified some of his quotations in 

Murray’s articles. See for instance Ottaviani in Deberes del Estado Catdlico para con la Re- 

ligidn, p. 14, and Murray, “The Problem of State Religion,” Theological Studies, 12 (1951), 
170. 
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Murray has brought new and rich elements to the solution of the 
problem while Ottaviani has merely reiterated the old doctrine. 


Il 


A. Fr. Murray has expressed his own view in a set of articles pub- 
lished in Theological Studies (1945-1955), a periodical publication 
of the Theological Faculties of the Society of Jesus in the United 
States. A new article, now in preparation, will close the series, and 
a book containing the basic ideas already developed in the articles 
will put the whole doctrine in a more systematic shape. Then Fr. 
Murray will see the accomplishment of the purpose he indicated in 
one of his earliest articles: “In this article I am undertaking to begin 
a statement of Catholic principles in the matter, with a view to show- 
ing how they organized themselves into a theory.” *° 

In my opinion the whole doctrine of Murray is perfectly organized 
into a theory already in his central work, ““The Problem of State Re- 
ligion.” ** His interpretation of Leo XIII is but an application of a 
dialectical standpoint to a corpus of doctrinal documents in a given 
period of history. It is, like any kind of philosophy of history, a 
dynamic personal principle acting upon the facts. He himself has 
explained masterfully the matter in a propositional way. My only 
work has been a matter of selection. Here are the principal points: 

1. The permanent purpose of the Church in her relation with the 
state is to maintain her doctrine of juridical and social dualism under 
the primacy of the spiritual, against the tendency to juridical and so- 
cial monism under the primacy of the political. 

2. More concretely, the Church asserts three principles as perma- 
nently controlling in her relations with the state. (a) The first 
principle is that of the freedom of the Church. (b) The second 
principle is that of necessary harmony between the two laws. (c) 
The third principle is that of the necessary cooperation of Church 
and state. 

3. There are indeed absolute principles of politics, universal in 
their application; but their application is relative to complex his- 
torical factors and even the theoretical statement of them is subject 
to revision in the light of enlarged political experience.” 


10 Theological Studies, 6 (1945), p. 229. 

11 Jbid., 12 (1951), pp. 155-178. 

12In Murray’s original text this paragraph is expressed in two different propositions. I 
have reduced them to one because they do not seem essentially different from the point of 
view of our summary. The same is valid for proposition number 4 of this paper. 
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4. Since the institution of the state-church was an adaptation to a 
particular historical context it does not represent a permanent and 
unalterable exigence of Catholic principles. . . . On the contrary, 
the church can, if she will (and if Catholic thinkers clarify the way 
for her), consent to other institutionalizations of church-state rela- 
tions and regard them as aequo iure valid, vital, and necessary adap- 
tation of principle to legitimate political and social developments. 

5. Such a development is presented by the democratic state. ‘The 
term does not designate the special type of the state which issued 
from French Revolutionary ideology and Continental Liberalism, 
which was merely another form of the absolutist state. The term 
refers to the political idea of the state derived from “the liberal 
tradition” of the West, which has been best preserved, though not 
guarded in its purity, in the Anglo-Saxon democratic tradition. 

6. Consequently, the theological task of the moment is not simply 
to carry on the polemic against Continental Liberalism. It is also 
to explore, under the guidance of the Church, the possibilities of a 
vital adaptation of Church-state doctrine to the continental structure, 
the political institutions and the ethos of freedom characteristic of 
the democratic state.** 

The doctrine of these propositions is regarded by Murray, after 
study of the history of the problem and all the pertinent magiste- 
rial documents, as “tenable.” Nevertheless within and without the 
United States the validity of Murray’s propositions has been tested. 
In general we may say that what Cardinal Ottaviani regards as “‘ten- 
able” is quite the opposite. 

B. Ottaviani’s doctrine has been broadly developed in his work 
Institutiones iuris publici ecclesiastici..* Murray has attacked that 
work in different passages in such a way that Ottaviani’s latest publi- 
cation could be correctly considered as an answer to the Jesuit theo- 
logian.** Originally this publication was a lecture delivered in 
Rome 1953. It has later appeared in Spanish pamphlet form.’* 

In accordance with the apologetic, even polemic, character of that 
publication, we will propose the summary of it in a set of negations 
and affirmations. 

1. Negations. (a) The Church is not only a spiritual but also a 


13 Theological Studies, 12 (1951), pp. 155-162. 
i 14 A. Ottaviani, Institutiones iuris publici ecclesiastici. Rome: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 
48.3. 
15 See for instance Theological Studies, 14 (1953), p. 146, note 2. 
16 C. Ottaviani, Deberes del Estado Catdélico para con la Religidn. Madrid, n.d. 
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juridical institution. (b) The teaching of the Church on matters 
of Church and state relations has not a historical but a permanent 
value. (c) The Church law is not merely empirical but, quite the 
contrary, it is derived from the revelation and from the papal docu- 
ments. (d) Not all religions have the same right before the Civil 
Law. 

2. Affirmations. (a) The fundamental rights of man and in par- 
ticular the religious rights are only valid to those who are in the 
truth.” “It seems to me, however, that the plain truth consists 
rather in this: that the rights in question have an excellent subject 
in those who are in the possession of the truth and that those who 
are in error cannot claim the same. Now: from the quoted En- 
cyclicals it results that the first subject of such rights is God himself; 
whence it is concluded that only those who obey his commandment 
and are in his truth and justice, possess the true right.” ** (b) The 
religion of the state implies the following consequences: ‘J. Not 
only private but also social profession of the religion of the people. 
2. Christian inspiration of the legislation. 3%. Defense of the reli- 
gious patrimony against any attack from those who seek to rob them 
of the treasure of their faith and religious peace.” *® (c) “These 
principles are solid and unchangeable: they were valid in the time 
of Innocent III and Boniface VIII; but they are also valid in the 
time of Leo XIII and Pius XII, who confirms them in more than 
one document.” (d) The doctrine of the Church in our days 
has been clearly explained in a letter from the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities to the Bishops of Brazil.” 


III 


Taken in general both of the positions seem to be quité clear and 
systematically organized. If we have to put them into two words, 
I will not hesitate to say: subordination versus freedom. We hope 
to demonstrate in the conclusion that Suarez’s and Belarmine’s doc- 
trine of subordination and indirect power of the Church over the 
state is still alive, both in doctrine and in policy. This will be bet- 
ter understood by going to some particular historical points. Need- 


17 To be in the truth, according to Ottaviani, is to be a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Consequently, only the members of that Church will enjoy religious rights. 

18 [bid., p. 24. 

19 [bid., p. 14. 

20 Ibid., p. 19. 

21 [bid., p. 24. 
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less to say, the meaning of the question now is to find out whether 
the different solutions through history have a permanent or a pre- 
carious validity. The cases discussed could be grouped into two 
sections: those which belong to the past (Middle Ages and French 
Revolution) and those of the present (Spain and the United States). 

The medieval solution, according to Murray, was the union of 
the Church and the state, but this condition was merely an accident. 
“The overarching concept of Boniface VIII in the Bull Unam Sanc- 
tam likewise arches over Belarmine’s pages; I mean the medieval 
principle of unitarianism.” * “In 800 A.D., Leo III had a right 
to crown Charlemagne as Emperor of the Romans; but this was be- 
cause it was 800 A.D.” * ‘To this interpretation Ottaviani objects 
by asserting, ‘““These principles [the religion of the state] are solid 
and unchangeable: they were valid in the time of Innocent III and 
Boniface VIII; but they are also valid in the time of Leo XIII and 
Pius XII, who confirms them in more than one document.” * 

As far as The French Revolution is concerned the oppositions are 
more sharply defined for two reasons: first, the historical situation 
of that period is still alive; second, because the major part of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine on this matter was concretely defined 
against the principles and the policy of the Revolution. 

At this point Murray’s doctrine is the most amusing. For him 
Continental Liberalism as a whole is purely a case of Jacobinism, 
and this a higher degree of European Caesarism. This historical 
interpretation is so essential to his system that he has devoted most 
of his work to prove it. One of his central articles is entitled “The 
Church and the Totalitarian Democracy,” * meaning by the latter 
European Liberalism. In the frame of that paradoxical interpreta- 
tion, Leo XIII condemned the union of the Church and the state 
instead of, as everybody has admitted until now, the separation of 
the Church and the state. “This notion of state sovereignty over 
religion appears very early in the Revolution, not as its own inven- 
tion, but as part of its inheritance from the religious Caesarism of 
the Catholic state, so called, which preceded it. The notion that 
religion is an affair of state is inseparable from the notion of a reli- 
gion of the state.” ** “They [these ideas] were originally the essence 


22 Theological Studies, 9 (1948), p. 492. 

23 Ibid., 9 (1948), p. 534. 

24 Ottaviani, Deberes del Estado Catélico para con la Religién, p. 19. 
25 Theological Studies, 8 (1952), pp. 525-563. 

26 Ibid., 14 (1953), p. 167, note 2. 
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of the Catholic condemnation of secularist Liberalism, with its twin 
theories of the absolute autonomy of conscience and of the juridical 
omnipotence of the state.” * 

Naturally Ottaviani maintains the traditional interpretation: the 
central point of Leo XIII’s political doctrine is the condemnation of 
the separation and the defense of the traditional union. After quot. 
ing some passages from Immortale Dei, he concludes: ‘““When Leo 
XIII condemned the religious indifferentism of the state, in the En. 
cyclical Immortale Dei he appealed from the divine law, while in 
the Encyclical Libertas, besides that, he appealed from the principle 
of justice and reason.” * ‘The passage from Libertas to which Ot 
taviani refers is the following: “Therefore justice and reason pro- 
hibit the state to be atheist or, what leads into atheism, to give every 
religion indifferently the same treatment and rights.” * 

Turning now to Spain. “What gives actuality to this question is, 
of course, the Spanish situation. This is a highly delicate subject, 
that ought to receive sympathetic treatment from Catholics. None 
the less, certain issues have been raised that need frank discussion, 
apart from which it will be impossible to reach that unity among 
Catholics that Pribilla has pointed out as highly necessary.” * In 
spite of this thoughtful introduction, we find in Murray’s explana- 
tion of the present Spanish Church-State institution one of the strong. 
est attacks ever made against it, not only among Roman Catholics, 
but also among those of other religious and political confessions. 
By way of illustration we give the following passage: ‘“To take an 
instance, Catholicism is the religion of the state in Spain today only 
because the form of the Spanish state is dictatorial, and only because 
the Spanish Church is allied, more or less deeply, with the ‘party’ 
of the dictator.” ** The core of the Spanish problem is this: ‘“The 
issue is whether the Spanish constitutional concept of the ‘religion 
of the state,’ in all its present operative consequences, actually is that 
inherent exigence of Catholic faith which Spanish apologists main- 
tain it to be. Does Spain in point of principle represent ‘the ideal 
Catholic regime’?”’ * 

This is probably one of the clearest points in the controversy; and 
the answers, therefore, are the most contradictory. Murray writes: 

21 Ibid., 6 (1945), p. 286. . 7 

28 Ottaviani, Deberes del Estado Catélico para con la Religion, p. 17. 

29 [bid., p. 18. 

30 Theological Studies, 9 (1949), p. 426. 


81 [bid., 10 (1949), p. 203. 
32 Ibid., 10 (1949), p. 430. 
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“This is the question that, in the United States at least, has become 
rather urgent. It is a quaestio de futuro, and by the same token it 
demands an answer in principle. Moreover it should be empha- 
sized that the question is doctrinal. (Were I to give an answer it 
would be, of course, no.’’) ** But Ottaviani: “It is well known that 
in some countries with absolute majority of Catholic population, 
the Catholic Religion has been proclaimed the Religion of the State 
in their own Constitutions. Let us take, as an instance, the most 
typical case, i.e., that of Spain.” * After he quoted the Spanish 
Charter of Rights (Fuero de los Espanoles) he concluded: “If there 
is any certain and unquestionable truth among the general princi- 
ples of Public Ecclesiastical Law it is that of the Government duty, 
in a state almost totally composed of Catholics and consequently gov- 
erned by Catholics, to influence the legislation in a Catholic sense.” *° 

We consider now the United States. Perhaps the principal value 
of Murray’s work had been the presentation of his position as an 
American interpretation of universal character to the Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine. In this sense his work represents simultaneously both 
a bold step and a deplorable candor, for he considers the American 
solution not only as the ideal for the present circumstances or for 
the American historical environment, but plainly the ideal Roman 
Catholic solution through history. This sounds unbelievable not 
only to Ottaviani but to anyone who knows elementary Roman Cath- 
olic history. He came to that startling conclusion by a triple step. 
First, the American liberalism is essentially different from that of 
Europe. Secondly, there has been a medieval type of Christian Lib- 
eralism that has been preserved in the Anglo-American political tra- 
dition. Thirdly, the effort of the Church through centuries and 
especially during Leo XIII’s pontificate has been always to maintain 
this kind of liberalism, which has as the core of its doctrine the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. “Cardinal Ottaviani says [that] ‘al- 
though the union of Church and state is simply to be approved, 
there is no doubt that among the forms of separation the one which 
attains in the United States is better than all the others (praestare 
caeteris) by reason of the ample freedom granted (concessae) to the 
Church.’ My contention is that there is a difference in kind and 
principle. . . .” ** ‘“The immediate point here is that the Ameri- 





33 [bid. 
34 Chiesa e Stato, p. 13. 

83 Ibid., p. 14. 

86 Theological Studies, 14 (1953), p. 169, note 36. 
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can political tradition, whose parentage was English rather than 
Continental, has remained substantially untouched by two radical 
voices which ruined the medieval heritage on the Continental ab- 
solutism and the serialization of politics.” *’ ‘“The Leonine state. 
ment is the clearest and most formal one ever made by any Pope on 
the fact that there are two societies and not merely two powers.” * 
‘The major emphasis falls on the distinction between Church and 
state.”’*° We have to quote again the solemn sentence in which he 
affirms sharply that the United States has been the place where “‘the 
first great historic answer to the question was given.” * 

Only one quotation from Ottaviani’s lecture will be enough to 
see how highly the American solution is esteemed: “Even in the 
United States of America where many dissident brethren ignore 
some circumstances de facto and de iure of our countries, there are 
people who imitate the Communist ardor in protesting with a per- 
sistent clamor against the so called intolerance toward the mission- 
aries sent for our evangelization!” * 


IV 


Owing to the authoritarian character of the Roman Church, the 
conclusions of the paper cannot be referred to either of the authors 
in the controversy, but to a point behind both of them by which 
they must be confronted. That point is the magistery of the Church 
as it is exercised by the Pope in the last declarations on this matter. 
After the nature of the papal teaching is clearly established, we will 
draw the final conclusions. 

We have chosen for that purpose a speech of Pius XII to a group 
of Italian Lawyers gathered together for a national congress or as- 
sembly.*? ‘The following statements seem to be very definite: “First 
of all it must be clearly stated: that any human authority or state or 
union of states, whatever their religious character may be, might give 
positive orders or permissions to teach or to do what is contrary to 
the religious truth or the moral good. An order or a permission of 
that kind will have no strength of obligation and would remain 
ineffective.” ** ‘What is not in accord with the truth and with the 


37 [bid., 14 (1953), p. 151. 

88 [bid., 14 (1953), p. 201. 

89 bid., 14 (1953), p. 200. 

40 Ibid., 12 (1951), p. 164. 

41 Op. cit. 

42 Text in L’Osservatore Romano, 7-8 of December 1953. Published by La Civilta Cat- 
tolica, 104 (1953), 4, pp. 617-26. 

48 Ibid., p. 621. 
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moral norm has objectively no right to existence, propagation or ac- 
tion. Secondly: not to prevent it by means of state law and coercive 
power could be, however, justified regarding the interest of a su- 
perior and larger good.” ** “She [the Church] in principle cannot 
approve the complete separation between the two powers.” *° 

In those propositions we see two implications: the supremacy of 
the Church over the state, and the condemnation of separation of 
Church and state as a universal ideal. 

If those implications are true, we must say that the Church is for 
Ottaviani and against Murray, for Murray’s principal point is that 
the separation is and has been the thesis, the universal principle, the 
ideal. ‘The same could be said about his dearest argument that the 
doctrine of the Church on this matter is of a historical (empirical) 
character. For, although the Pope does not mention this point, the 
fact that he is teaching exactly the same as before and exactly the 
contrary to what Murray says, means that the Church has not 
changed. 

Now that we have prepared our conclusion, we must assert that 
the last word is not for Murray and his colleagues, but against them. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine in the light of the teaching of the 
Church has not changed; the split, therefore, must be taken as purely 
sectarian in the technical sense of the word. ‘The union of the 
Church and the state is not a matter of the Spanish Church or 
the Medieval Church or much less a matter of the Spanish present 
dictatorship; it is definitely a matter of the essence of the Roman 
Church. That essence implies: first, the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the temporal, meaning the supremacy of the Church over the 
state; second, the union of the Church and the state; third, a privi- 
leged position of the Roman Church when there are other churches 
within the state; fourth, the toleration of other religions only be- 
cause of political reasons, meaning practical reasons. 

Any contrary line of reasoning may appear excellent, but is not 
Roman. Murray’s articles are the expression of a Roman Catholic 
theologian working with non-Roman Catholic presuppositions. His 
study is, therefore, irrelevant from the point of view of Roman Cath- 
olic principles and life. His doctrine cannot be taken as the doc- 
trine of the Church but as a doctrine of his own and, consequently, 
as a sectarian doctrine. 


“4 Ibid., p. 623. 
43 Ibid., p. 625. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By RetnHOoLpD NIEBUBR 


NUCLEAR WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA 


We are living in a tragic age in which all international relations 
are conducted under the Damocles sword of possible nuclear war, 
and in which the world is divided between two blocs of nations: 
the one led by our own nation, and comprising the so-called “free 
world”; and the other a bloc of nations, informed by a fanatic com- 
munist creed and under the hegemony, and possibly the actual 
authority, of communist Russia. 

The situation tortures the conscience of all sensitive spirits, and 
it naturally engages the conscience of Christians. The question is 
what general and what unique insight the Christian Church and 
the Christian Gospel can contribute to the possible solution of this 
dilemma, that displays a dimension which former ages did not ex- 
pect or were incapable of imagining. No one can give a confident 
answer to this question. I believe that one of the requirements of 
the hour is that Christians should cease to present the Gospel as a 
simple panacea for all the world’s ills, insisting, for instance, that if 
only people loved each other, all these evils would disappear. We 
are certainly beyond those simple precepts of the “social Gospel” 
which assumed that it was necessary only to apply the love ethic to 
collective, as well as to individual, man. The whole Christian ap- 
prehension of the human situation includes the Pauline conviction 
that there is a “law in my members which wars against the law that 
is in my mind.” And we all know that this is the law of self-love, 
warring against the law of love. We also know that it is more difh- 
cult for collective man, as distinguished from the individual, to obey 
the law of love. We must take the self-interest of nations and even 
of whole civilizations for granted, and ask the question whether it 
is possible to achieve standards of justice and accommodation within 
the limits of this ineradicable self-interest. 

If this generalization be correct, we ought to make a sharp distinc- 
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tion between the Christian solutions of the problems of the nuclear 
dilemma and insights of Gospel origin which might assuage the se- 
verity of the “cold war.’’ The distinction must be made because 
there is literally no definitive “Christian” or any solution for the 
nuclear dilemma. ‘The World Council statement on this subject, 
presented by the executive committee last summer, admitted as 
much, in a slightly confused way, because it entertained the possi- 
bility of a unilateral disavowal of nuclear weapons on the one hand, 
and on the other called attention to the responsibility of statesmen 
in preserving the, defenses of the West. ‘This means that it is ac- 
knowledged that our security depends upon the horrible ‘balance 
of terror,”’ in which, in Churchill’s eloquent phrase, “security is the 
child of terror and annihilation the twin brother of survival.” It is 
always possible for individuals to bow out of such a terrible situation 
and disavow any reliance on nuclear weapons. ‘That is a new ver- 
sion of the pacifist solution, and the question is whether it does not 
merely illustrate the hiatus between individual solutions of the 
moral problem and solutions which are applicable to nations and 
civilizations. 

Surely the fact that it is necessary for Christian nations to preserve 
their defenses against nuclear attack by the power of nuclear re- 
taliation, hoping that in this way a nuclear war may be avoided, is 
merely the old problem of the difference between individual and 
collective morality in a new dimension. The one allows and en- 
joins an ethic of self-sacrifice, while the other transmutes love into 
justice; and justice enjoins both concern for the other and a dis- 
criminate judgment which gives “each man his due.” Ages of ex- 
perience have proved that an adequate justice requires not only 
discriminate judgments, apportioning the due of each man, but an 
equilibrium of forces, preventing one group from taking advantage 
of another. In a nuclear age this equilibrium means a balance of 
nuclear weapons. Christians, like other sensitive spirits, may well 
call attention to the fact that we ought not put our sole reliance on 
military force; and, in estimating military power, not put our com- 
plete reliance on weapons which have the single purpose of prevent- 
ing a nuclear war by preserving a balance of forces. But there is 
obviously no “Christian” way of avoiding the dilemma in which the 
whole world is caught. Escaping it by “self-sacrifice’’ means escap- 
ing it by the capitulation of the democratic world. 
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RIGHTEOUS AND UNRIGHTEOUS NATIONS 


If there is little chance, either by Christian or other means, of 
abolishing the nuclear dimension of modern warfare and of escaping 
the nuclear terror which hangs over the world, there is a great deal 
of opportunity of harnessing the inspiration and insights of the 
Christian faith in cooling off the “cold war” and making co-existence 
with a system, which we abhor, sufferable. One of the reasons it 
seems insufferable is that it is informed by a fanatic creed, which 
makes absolute distinctions between the “‘righteous’’ nations, who 
are all on the other side of the revolution, and the “unrighteous,” 
that is, the “‘capitalistic” nations. But we are not sufficiently con- 
scious of the fact that we are in danger of developing an even more 
vexatious self-righteousness of our own because we represent the 
“free world” or because we are “God-fearing” nations rather than 
“atheistic” ones. ‘This self-righteousness is not only a moral hazard 
in our relations to the uncommitted nations, but it violates the basic 
principles and insights of our faith, which recognizes the fragmen- 
tary character of all human virtues and the ambiguity of all human 
achievements. If the Christian faith is to be effective in moderat- 
ing the arrogance of nations and the pride of civilizations, it must 
emphasize both the Biblical faith of the majesty of God, before whom 
the nations are “as a drop in the bucket,” and the insights of political 
common sense, which must recognize that while our democratic so- 
ciety seems to us the ultimate in political virtue, it will appear asa 
luxury from the perspective of the dark continents. We have made 
freedom compatible with both justice and stability in the Western 
world. But we have accomplished this through centuries of tor- 
tuous experience, in which social power has been’ balanced by com- 
peting social power to prevent injustice, and in which various forms 
of unity have prevented the fluid and pluralistic structure of demo- 
cratic society from degenerating into anarchy. 

Even so the achievement of justice and stability is unique in West- 
ern society. Only the Western European nations and the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, including the British Dominions, have established 
stable democracies, and it is still a question whether either France 
or Italy can boast of a stable democracy. In part of the so-called 
“free world,” more particularly in Latin-America, the usual form of 
government is military dictatorship. The division between the vir- 
tuous and the unrighteous nations is, in short, not as clear as we 
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think or pretend. As for our own nation we combine the virtues 
of freedom with complacently high living standards which seem 
either odious or irrelevant to the Asian and African nations. ‘They 
are impressed, on the other hand, with the Russian ability to climb 
from agrarian backwardness to modern technical civilization in four 
decades. Its despotism is no doubt an evil, but it will not appear so 
to nations which have never known freedom. Whether we think of 
our own nation or of the so-called “free world,” we are not the para- 
gons of virtue we pretend to be and which decades of polemics against 
the foe have prompted us to believe that we are. 

Nor is the Russian venture pure evil, however dangerous its des- 
potism. It is idle to say that it is more evil than Tsarist despotism, 
for it contains the possibilities of development through its free and 
equal education, which the traditional despotism of the Tsars never 
achieved. ‘These educational advantages will not result in demo- 
cratic life immediately and perhaps not for a long time. But they 
are more generous than those offered by many of the nations of the 
free world. In other words common sense reinforces the precepts 
of our faith and emphasizes the warning not to think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think. A more generous appreciation 
of the “virtues and good intentions” of the foe and more modesty in 
estimating our own achievements is the best application of the in- 
junction to “love our enemies.” It is, moreover, the only way of 
making long decades of competitive co-existence sufferable to us, and 
of preventing the cold war from resulting in the ultimate war of nu- 
clear annihilation. Certainly Christians are bound to offer any rele- 
vant insights of their faith for guiding the generation in accomplish- 
ing the most difficult task which any generation has been called upon 
to fulfill. 

The most important insight deals with the problem of living to- 
gether tolerably with an acknowledged foe for decades and perhaps 
for centuries. But one other insight of the Christian faith must be 
added as relevant to the present hour. It deals not only with the 
fragmentary quality of all our virtues, but with the inconclusive 
character of all historic tasks and responsibilities. Modern culture, 
whether liberal or Marxist, has always sought the final fulfillment of 
history within history, and thus a utopian color has been imparted to 
the whole of our culture. This utopianism prevents us from giving 
ourselves wholeheartedly to the responsibilities which have no chance 
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of being crowned with fulfillment. We must live, probably for cen- 
turies, in a state partly of peace and partly of war. We cannot live 
in such a state unless we observe the injunction of our Lord: ‘‘Suff- 
cient unto the day are the evils thereof.” ‘This can only mean that 
an act or task in God’s sight has its virtue not in any immediate his. 
torical consequences but in the fulfillment of the divine intention in 
the present moment. 


LOVE, JUSTICE, AND RESPECT 


While the tragic international situation is uppermost in the mind 
and conscience of our generation, it does not exhaust the meaning of 
the “world” to which we must be related. ‘The world includes all 
levels of human community to which we must have a responsible re- 
lation, and in which we must strive for the largest measure of justice 
and community, within the limits set for such a task by the sin of 
man, particularly the ineradicable self-regard of individuals, families, 
and nations. The task of relating ourselves to the world therefore 
includes the organization of national communities as well as the re- 
lation of these communities to each other. Primarily the task is to 
apply the law “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” in such a way 
as to make it relevant to collective relations. Love always has the 
task of perfecting the rough justice of communities by personal atti- 
tudes of trust and respect for the “thou” which no impersonal system 
of justice can guarantee. Emil Brunner, in his Divine Imperative, 
has given the most adequate account of the way in which love is a 
supplement to justice. The question is whether he has given an 
equally adequate account of the way in which love must be trans- 
muted into justice and respect in the impersonal relations of men. 

This problem becomes more and more serious as technical civiliza- 
tion dissolves the organic relations of traditional communities and 
constructs systems of justice in which the principle that each man is 
to have his due is roughly fulfilled. It was certainly the mistake of 
Christian liberalism to believe that the law of love could and would 
be applied neatly to the collective as well as to the personal relations 
of men. It was a mistake because every system of justice must take 
account not only of the imperatives of love but of the persistence of 
the power of self-love. In view of the persistence of this power, 
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order requires a preponderant power in the community, a fact which 
Luther, with his Augustinian realism, saw so clearly. But justice re- 
quires an equilibrium among subordinate vitalities in the commu- 
nity, a fact which no one saw clearly, not even the Christian radicals 
of the seventeenth century and the rational idealists of the eighteenth 
century. It is a truth of justice which was forced upon men provi- 
dentially through the fact that it was impossible to achieve justice in 
any other way. One must recall that in our own nation, the fact that 
the collective power of the industrial worker was a necessary counter- 
poise to the power of management if rough justice was to be achieved, 
was not recognized until recent decades. Significantly, it is now ac- 
cepted by enlightened managers, despite the revelations of the abuse 
of power in the ranks of “big labor’’ which have recently come to 
light. 

Naturally not only Christian insights contributed to the accept- 
ance of this truth about the anatomy of justice. But it is significant 
that the Christian, rather than the modern, estimate of human nature 
would have hastened the discovery of the unwelcome truth, if Chris- 
tians had not tried to outdo modern secularists in their optimistic 
view of human nature. Not so much by human wisdom as by the 
Providence of God, the Western world now has achieved forms of 
community in which liberty has been made compatible with both 
justice and stability. It is our business to perfect those organs of 
community which preserve this heritage. 

But the motive of love must be applied not only through the in- 
strument of justice but through the instrument of respect. Justice 
deals with the impersonal institutions of the social order. Respect 
applies love where relations are personal but not intimate. It may 
seem irrelevant to ask men to “love” people of another race, though 
the Gospel particularly enjoins love beyond one’s own group. Had 
not our Lord said, “If ye love them which love you, what thank have 
ye?’ Universal love is the cornerstone of the Christian ethical sys- 
tem, which simply means that the Christian is enjoined to accept re- 
sponsibilities for his fellows beyond the circles of mutuality. Han- 
nah Arendt, in an interesting book entitled The Human Condition, 
has recently challenged the universal love ethic on the ground that it 
demands the impossible. But that is only true if the concept of love 
is made to mean attachment to the object of love. To give it this 
connotation is to confuse eros with agape. But agape must be trans- 
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muted into respect for the person, respect for his common humanity, 
if the injunction is to become relevant. 

The race situation in America, occasioned by the Supreme Court 
decision that equality before the law means common education, of. 
fers the supreme test of the vitality of the Christian life in meeting 
the requirement of the love commandment. ‘Those of us who do 
not live in the South ought not to underestimate the validity of the 
honest scruples of Southerners about common education for races 
with different cultural inheritances. But we also dare not defy the 
commandment which enjoins that we give the other person the basic 
respect due to his common humanity. 

We must humbly confess that the Catholic version of our common 
faith has been more successful than the Protestant version in insisting 
on this respect for all men of all races. ‘The race issue thus remains 
for Protestantism the primary challenge to prove our faith according 
to the scriptural test ‘‘by their fruits shall ye know them.” 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hues T. Kerr 


THE FEEL OF THE WORD 


When a private translation of Paul’s epistles sells a million copies 
in the short space of ten years, there must be something to it. This 
surprising publishing fact is a good point of departure to reflect upon 
the J. B. Phillips translations. The epistles were printed in 1948 
under a title which had been suggested by C. S. Lewis—Letters to 
Young Churches. The project was undertaken by Mr. Phillips 
when he was the Vicar of The Church of the Good Shepherd in 
London during the blitz of World War II. He discovered that 
young people especially simply did not understand the language of 
the Authorized Version, so he undertook to translate Paul’s words 
into modern English. Encouraged by the acceptance of what he had 
done, he turned next to the Gospels, which were published in 1953. 
The book of the Acts, The Young Church in Action, followed in 
1955, and The Book of Revelation in 1957. Now all four separate 
volumes have been gathered together in The New Testament in 
Modern English (Macmillan, 1958, $6.00). 

In the meantime, as if this were not enough, Mr. Phillips has writ- 
ten a half dozen other works on the Christian faith, and he now serves 
as Canon Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral. Many of those who 
have read part or all of the Phillips translations echo C. S. Lewis’ 
original comment on the Pauline book—“It would have saved me a 
great deal of labor if this book had come into my hands when I first 
seriously began to try to discover what Christianity was.” The pub- 
lishers say that “there have never been so many requests to quote 
material from any one book.” 

What is the secret of the success—not only in the publisher’s sense 
of the term—of these modern translations? In the recently printed 
omnibus volume, Mr. Phillips supplies a new Foreword which pro- 
vides some interesting clues. He tells us that a translation should 
be guided by three principles: first, ‘‘it must not sound like a transla- 
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tion,” second, the translator must not obtrude “his own personality,” 
and third, the aim should be “to produce in the hearts and minds of 
his readers an effect equivalent to that produced by the author upon 
his original readers.” 

It is the last principle surely that marks Phillips as a great trans- 
lator, for he has succeeded in a remarkable way to transmit the “feel” 
of the Word, its emotion and excitement. For the scholar, the lin- 
guist, the exact exegete, something is no doubt lost in this procedure, 
so that what is produced may appear to be more of a paraphrase than 
a literal translation. This is a risk which the translator was quite 
well aware of, but he was convinced also that a too minute examina- 
tion of the words might obscure the Word. 

One reason why preoccupation with the literal meaning of the 
Greek language may prove to be a hindrance rather than a help is 
that later readers may see more in the words than the original author 
himself saw or even intended. Mr. Phillips’ view on this is refresh- 
ingly blunt. “I doubt very much,” he says, “whether the New Tes- 
tament writers were as subtle or as self-conscious as some commenta- 
tors would make them appear. For the most part I am convinced 
that they had no idea that they were writing Holy Scripture.” 

If this judgment is sound, and some doubtless would dispute it, a 
whole series of interesting and even radical implications for Bible 
study and theological interpretation follows. The modern scholarly 
approach to the Bible has transcended the literal, fundamentalistic 
dilemma by emphasizing the theology of the New Testament vocabu- 
lary, and this in turn has resulted in enormous advances in the under- 
standing of the words as well as the Word. But Phillips has sug- 
gested, by the vitality of his translations, an additional dimension 
peculiarly appropriate for our impressionistic age and our current 
existentialist concern. ‘““To transmit freshness and life across the 
centuries”—is the way he sums up his own task as a Bible translator. 


WORSHIP AND THE ARTS 


The Department of Worship and the Arts of the National Council 
of Churches has published two new booklets as a contribution to the 
life and work of the American Churches. A Bibliography of Music 
and the Church has been compiled by a committee of distinguished 
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musical scholars, ‘Theodore M. Finney, head of the Department of 
Music, University of Pittsburgh, Walter E. Buszin, musicologist on 
the faculty of Concordia Seminary, and Donald M. McCorkle, Di- 
rector of the Moravian Music Foundation in Winston Salem, North 
Carolina. A Bibliography on Architecture for the Church contains 
the most comprehensive listing of books and articles available. It 
was assembled by Herbert W. Johe, a member of the faculty of the 
Department of Architecture at the University of Michigan. (Single 
copies of these bibliographies are 35 cents each; 2 to 10 copies at 30 
cents per copy; 11 copies and up at 25 cents each. Address orders to 
Department of Worship and the Arts, National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. Another bibliogra- 
phy, published last year by the special Commission on Drama, is en- 
titled Plays for the Church and is available at 50 cents.) 

For those who would like to know more about this struggling but 
energetic Department (may their tribe increase!), a personal note to 
Mr. Marvin P. Halverson, the Executive Director, will receive care- 
ful attention. At my request, Mr. Halverson sent me a bulky file of 
the most fascinating material on the arts and religion which I imme- 
diately devoured in one gulp. He will not mind, I hope, a quota- 
tion from his letter. ‘“We are,” he writes, “‘severely limited by a lack 
of funds, even the minimal operation budget not being guaranteed. 
This has prohibited the development of many of our projects, which 
is regrettable because we have in our Department some of the most 
outstanding people in the arts whose readiness to serve is not matched 
by the willingness of the Churches to underwrite such projects.”’ 

The Department, however, has already achieved much. It has 
succeeded in initiating conversations between artists, theologians, 
and churchmen “almost for the first time in American Protestant- 
ism.” As the Department’s Report for 1957 put it: “As a conse- 
quence there has not only been a mutual growth in understanding, 
but persons in the arts have had an opportunity to see their voca- 
tion in religious terms and ministers have obtained a larger con- 
ception of the Church’s task in our culture.” Apparently it is easier 
to draw the artists into such conversations than the spokesmen for 
the Church. The Report notes “the hiatus between Protestantism 
and the arts which has prevailed for generations and in some cases 
for centuries.” And it observes gloomily but truthfully: “The leg- 
acy of neglect, indifference, and occasional hostility [on the part of 
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the Churches] is of such magnitude that merely to initiate conversa- 
tion and establish communication through a common vocabulary is 
a program for decades rather than years.” 


DIALOGICAL PERSONALISM 


This is a fancy way of speaking about Martin Buber’s seminal book 
I and Thou, first published in Germany in 1923, translated by Ron- 
ald Gregor Smith into English in 1937, and this year republished in 
a Second Edition with a new Preface by the translator and a new 
Postscript by the author. Dialogical personalism is Smith’s term for 
describing Buber’s mutual and reciprocal converse between I and 
It and I and Thou, and it is an apt description of the dialogue in- 
volved on the personal or interpersonal level. ‘The wide currency 
of words like interpersonalism, meeting, encounter, acceptance, etc. 
among contemporary theologians, psychologists, psychotherapists, so- 
ciologists, and others, is some index to the influence which Buber’s 
book has exerted. A Second Edition is needed, for the book—a sort 
of theological-philosophical poem—deserves and demands a second 
reading. 

The opening sentences, here run on and not printed as separate 
paragraphs, set the stage of the personal dialogue. “To man the 
world is twofold, in accordance with his twofold attitude. The 
attitude of man is twofold, in accordance with the twofold nature 
of the primary words which he speaks. The primary words are not 
isolated words, but combined words. The one primary word is the 
combination J-Thou. The other primary word is the combination 
I-It; wherein, without a change in the primary word, one of the 
words He and She can replace Jt. Hence the J of man is also two- 
fold. For the J of the primary word J-Thou is a different J from 
that of the primary word J-It.” 

There are three, perhaps really four, sides to these equations: the 
relation of the I to the world of It, to the world of Thou (which is 
distorted when a He or She becomes an It), to the THOU, and to 
the I who is in these relationships. ‘And in all the seriousness of 
truth, hear this: without 7t man cannot live. But he who lives with 
It alone is not a man.” 

Martin Buber is, of course, a Jew; perhaps a very “‘mystical’”’ Jew; 
perhaps with one foot on the threshold of Christianity. But when 
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he speaks of the I-Thou between man and God, he implies a direct, 
immediate relationship without benefit of mediator or incarnation. 
Yet curiously Buber’s influence has been felt most strongly among 
Christian thinkers, and it is not as odd as it might seem to include his 
name in a little book recently edited by George L. Hunt, Ten Makers 
of Modern Protestant Thought (Association Press, 1958). In any 
case, in Buber’s book the two traditions of Judaism and Christianity, 
as Gregor Smith observes, “interact and illuminate one another in a 
remarkable and moving way.” 

In the meantime, Buber has written other books, some highly sug- 
gestive, and all building upon and presupposing J and Thou. In 
the new Postscript to the Second Edition, where we might look for 
fresh comment by the author on his little classic, however, there is 
nothing new. Indeed, after reading the book again, or for the per- 
son who may read it for the first time, the Postscript is not only un- 
necessary, it is a distinct disappointment, an intrusion whereby the 
author gets in his own way and stumbles over himself. Which per- 
haps only means that the little book was bigger than the author him- 
self realized. 


PROTESTANT PHOBIAS 


An explanation of what disturbs Protestant Churches in America 
today was offered recently by a well-known Roman Catholic theo- 
logian. Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., addressed a meeting of the 
Catholic National Conference on Convert Work at St. Paul’s Col- 
lege in Washington. The fears, inner tensions, and anxieties of 
Protestants, he said, are occasioned by the rise and development of 
American Catholicism. He noted, for example, that “‘a partial cause 
for Protestant enthusiasm for ecumenical union is the fear that a 
splintered Protestantism will be weak against the united Catholics.” 
And he observed further that Protestants’ fears about a possible 
Catholic President of the United States grow out of the same con- 
cern. ‘What really frightens them is the feeling that a Catholic 
President would be a shattering proof that Protestantism is not the 
national religion.” 

There is no doubt some truth in these observations, and it is 
good to hear them from such a straightforward spokesman as Father 
Weigel. They at least allow us to see what others think our real 
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problems are. But they are also only partially true, and many 
Protestants would scarcely recognize themselves in these character- 
izations. They may indeed be concerned about Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical and theological pretensions, but not at all concerned 
to set the course of Protestantism as over against Romanism. That 
was the Reformation struggle and it still continues in some respects, 
but American Protestantism has its own history and integrity and 
does not need to define itself as anti- or non-Roman. 

But Father Weigel is an astute man, and Protestants must take 
seriously his analysis as at least one way in which Catholics think of 
Protestants. It would be interesting to know what Catholics would 
make of the Protestant feeling of disgust over the way Catholics re- 
acted to the death of Pius XII and the election and coronation of 
John XXIII. Protestant appreciation for the late Pope’s devout 
character and efforts for world peace was widespread and spontane- 
ous. But the death-bed accounts of the Pope’s last hours, the em- 
balming of the body, and the parades attending the burial seemed 
to many Protestants like a cult of death rather than an expression of 
the resurrection victory. Similarly, the pomp and ceremony, to say 
nothing of the reams of publicity releases which were given full cov- 
erage everywhere, of the new Pope as he came to office, might be 
expected, Father Weigel, to arouse Protestant sleeping fears that the 
Roman Church is more a temporal state than a Church of Jesus 
Christ. This, too, would be only a partially true statement from the 
side of Protestants. But one recalls a forthright comment of Martin 
Luther which Catholics today might ponder. “It is,’’ wrote Luther, 
“a horrible and frightful thing that the ruler of Christendom, who 
boasts himself Vicar of Christ and successor of St. Peter, lives in such 
worldly splendor that in this regard no king nor emperor can equal 
or approach him. . . . He wears a triple crown, when the greatest 
kings wear but a single crown; if that is like the poverty of Christ 
and of St. Peter, then it is a new kind of likeness.”’ 


THE HERE AND THE HEREAFTER 


When two foremost Biblical theologians turn their attention to 
eschatology, we may look for light from their treatment of this basic 
but amorphous doctrine. Published within a year of each other, 
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two small books on the subject deserve special attention—for what 
they do not say as well as for what they do say. Rudolf Bultmann, 
the famous demythologizer of Marburg, delivered the Gifford Lec- 
tures at Edinburgh in 1955, and they are now printed under the title 
The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology (Harper, 171 pp., 
1957, $3.00). Oscar Cullmann, of Basel and the Sorbonne, gave the 
annual Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality at Harvard, also in 1955, 
and this address has been published as Immortality of the Soul or 
Resurrection of the Dead? The Witness of the New Testament 
(Macmillan, 60 pp., 1958, $1.25). The one tends to emphasize the 
here of eschatology, the other the hereafter. 

Bultmann’s position is summarized in a concluding paragraph. 
Noting that “the question of meaning in history has become mean- 
ingless” because ‘‘man does not stand outside history” but is himself 
involved in history, he asserts that “history is humanity” and “the 
meaning in [not of] history lies always in the present, and when the 
present is conceived as the eschatological present by Christian faith 
the meaning in history is realized.”” Paul, according to Bultmann, 
says that ‘for the believer who is ‘in Christ’ the decisive event has 
already happened.’’ Even more emphatically in the Fourth Gospel 
“the resurrection of the dead and the last judgment are present in 
the coming of Jesus.” Bultmann’s position has been intimated be- 
fore in other books; it is his existentialist demythologizing as ap- 
plied to eschatology. Its virtues are obvious, in making the future 
real here and now, in relating the “indicative” and the “imperative” 
of Christian faith, and in accenting the believer’s “‘openness’’ to the 
hereafter. Like C. H. Dodd’s “realized eschatology” it nevertheless 
ignores altogether what the British interpreter chose to call the 
“residue” of eschatology—the element of sheer finality and ultimate 
consummation. 

Cullmann is also a demythologizer—not of the Biblical record 
which he takes seriously but of the history of Christian doctrine. 
The question of his title is answered unequivocally. ‘The teach- 
ing of the great philosophers Socrates and Plato can in no way be 
brought into consonance with that of the New Testament.” That 
is to say, immortality and resurrection suggest an infinite qualitative 
difference in spite of the fact that in Christian doctrine the Biblical 
and Greek views have been combined. Cullmann also insists with 
Bultmann on the present reality of the victory over death won by 
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Christ in his own death and resurrection. But Cullmann reverts 
to his well-known illustration, in his book Christ and Time, in which 
the victory of Christ’s resurrection is likened to the decisive battle 
in a war which really settles the outcome even though the war con- 
tinues on to Victory Day. 

Thus Cullmann makes a place for the “residue” of eschatology, 
the futuristic consummation which cannot—against Bultmann—be 
confined to the present. This permits Cullmann to develop in a 
somewhat new form the doctrine of “the intermediate state” or ‘‘soul 
sleep.”” He is convinced that the New Testament and especially 
Paul put off the resurrection until “the last day’ and that—against 
Barth—the individual does not enter into the fullness of the resur- 
rection life at death. But while looking to the hereafter (because 
of the character of the here in Christ) and thus able to retain the 
Biblical mythology of the future, Cullmann is nevertheless led by his 
“soul sleep” position into something approaching the Greek view 
which separates the “‘soul” from the “body.” He is aware of this 
“approximation,” but insists that the Biblical view remains radically 
different. 

The cynics among us may conclude that the two Biblical theo- 
logians cancel each other out. A more sober estimate would be 
that in their own characteristic way they not so much solve as illus- 
trate the perennial problems of eschatology which, after all, is the 
doctrine of hope. “We are saved by this hope, but in our moments 
of impatience let us remember that hope always means waiting for 
something that we haven't yet got. But if we hope for something 
we cannot see, then we must settle down to wait for it in patience” 


(Rom. 8: 24-25, Phillips). 
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THE SELF AS AGENT, by John Macmurray. 230 pp. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. $3.75. 


This is the first of two series of Gifford Lectures. Delivered at the 
University of Glasgow by John Macmurray of the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1953, it is to be followed by the second series under the title 
“Persons in Relation.’ It contains a thoroughgoing criticism of our 
dominant philosophical tradition as too theoretical and egocentric. 
Against this tradition Macmurray argues that the self is primarily “agent” 
rather than “subject,” that “most of our knowledge, all our primary 
knowledge, arises as an aspect of activities which have practical, not 
theoretical objectives,” and that the self is personal and constituted by 


its relation to persons (p. 13). The present volume deals only with 
“the self as agent,” abstracting from its relation to other persons. Its 
thesis is: “All meaningful knowledge is for the sake of action, and all 
meaningful action for the sake of friendship” (p. 16). Although there 


is not much discussion of religion, Macmurray is laying the foundation 
for a natural theology. ‘For it is characteristic of religion,” he says, 
“that it behaves towards its object in ways that are suitable to personal 
intercourse; and the conception of a deity is the conception of a personal 
eround of all that we experience” (p. 17). Hence, “a philosophical analy- 
sis of the personal” should throw light upon the nature of this behavior 
and the validity of this conception. 

Macmurray believes that the philosophical tradition starting with 
Descartes’ “Cogito” and based upon the primacy of the theoretical rea- 
son has led more and more to atheism. By its emphasis upon categories 
derived from the physical and biological realms it has produced in our 
day a “crisis of the personal.” This crisis is evidenced in philosophy by 
logical empiricism and existentialism, which agree in holding that the 
traditional method of philosophy cannot solve its traditional problems 
but disagree in that the former discards the problems while the latter 
abandons the method. Macmurray rejects both these “new modes” be- 
cause the problems are real and can only be dealt with by the philosophi- 
cal method, but he proposes a radical reconstruction based upon “the 
primacy of the practical reason” and an analysis of “the form of the 
personal.” ‘The most adequate of modern philosophies, he thinks, was 
that of Kant because he sought to do justice to both science and morality. 
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But Kant’s conclusion as to “the primacy of the practical reason” was 
inconsistent with his starting point, the “I think” of the theoretical rea- 
son; he was able to reconcile the determinism of science with the freedom 
of morality only by asserting a dualism between phenomena and things. 
in-themselves; and he reduced religion to a mere adjunct of morality. 

Macmurray’s starting-point for his reconstruction is the “I do” rather 
than the “I think.” Although philosophy should be theoretical in its 
method, its thinking should be done “from the standpoint of action.” 
For the self is primarily “agent” rather than “subject,” its action being a 
more concrete and complete activity than its thought. All the capacities 
of the self, of body as well as mind, are employed in action, while only 
the mind is active in thought. Pure thought is ‘‘secondary” and “deriva- 
tive,” for “thought, so far as it is actual falls within action, and depends 
upon action” (p. 89). Thought is “negative” in the sense that it occurs 
when there is a withdrawal from action into reflection. As Macmurray 
expresses it, “formally the Self as subject is the negation of the Self as 
agent, and since it is by its own activity that the Self withdraws from ac- 
tion into reflection, its subjecthood is its self-negation” (p. 96). 

This results not merely in a subordination of thought to action but 
also (at times) in a depreciation of thought in its theoretical aspect. For 
example, we are told that, while action modifies the world and the self 
as agent is part of the world in which it acts, the self as subject is not a 
part of the world it knows, so that “the Self exists as agent but not as 
subject” (p. 91). This is very misleading, to say the least, since thinking 
is certainly a real activity of an existent self. Again, Macmurray says 
that “as an agent I am a body, operative, material and existent; as a sub- 
ject I am a mind, causally ineffective, immaterial and non-existent” (p. 
92), a statement which seems to reduce the mind and its thinking to un- 
reality and impotence. Still further, he insists that the primary knowl- 
edge is that which “‘arises in action apart from any theoretical intention” 
and that “the question which a theoretical activity seeks to answer can 
only arise in practical experience, directly or indirectly, and the answer 
can be true or false only through a reference to action” (pp. 101, 102). 
This tendency to disparage theoretical activity may be a natural result 
of his attempt to correct the opposite tendency in the philosophical tra- 
dition, but it is questionable whether it avoids the errors of Instrumental- 
ism with respect to thought. Also, one wonders whether it will not lead 
in the second series to an extremely one-sided natural theology based on 
the practical reason alone. 

It must be said, however, that Macmurray’s emphasis upon action and 
the practical is very fruitful, as his treatment of various problems makes 
clear. For example, in his analysis of perception, he argues that touch 
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is prior to vision as a basis of knowledge of the “other,” that vision func- 
tions primarily as a guide to action in that it anticipates contact by touch, 
and that knowledge of the “other” is “anthropomorphic” in that I at- 
tribute to it forms of activity that I attribute to myself. He also offers 
a brief but interesting analysis of time as “the form of action” and of its 
implications for freedom. The past is that which has been determined 
and is therefore completely determinate, the future that which is to be 
determined and is hence indeterminate. “To possess free-will is simply 
to be able to determine the indeterminate, that is, the future,” and “the 
falsity of determinism lies simply in the dogma that the future is already 
determinate” (pp. 134, 135). Again, Macmurray distinguishes between 
“acts” or “doings” for which there are “‘reasons” and “events” or “hap- 
penings” for which there are “causes.” This is correlated with a distinc- 
tion between “intentional” human acts which are done with a purpose 
and physical change or organic behavior which is “teleological” but not 
governed by purpose. These distinctions enable us to understand sci- 
ence as a description of recurrent “events” which abstracts from the pres- 
ence of agents and their “acts” and which does not answer the real causal 
question, ““What set the process going in the first instance?” (p. 163). 
Finally, there is an interesting contrast between science and art as modes 
of reflective activity. Science is the “intellectual mode” which is based 
on generalization and excludes valuation. Art is based on particulariza- 
tion and is the contemplative evaluation and enjoyment of “the World- 
as-end” or “intrinsic value.” Although art is an “emotional mode,” it 
is not inferior to science as knowledge, since our feelings and judgments 
of value are no more subjective in their nature and no less objective in 
their reference than our thoughts. 

In the concluding chapter Macmurray looks forward to the second 
series of lectures by asserting the metaphysical thesis that “the only way 
in which we can conceive our experience as a whole is by thinking the 
world as one action” (p. 204). History which provides a common mem- 
ory helps us to conceive “an intentional unity of actions in one action” 
and we can hardly do this without thinking “a supreme Agent whose act 
the world is” (p. 222). Macmurray believes that this metaphysical asser- 
tion can be verified by showing the practical grounds for believing it in 
preference to any known alternative. It will be interesting to see in 
detail how he does this in the second volume. 

GrorGE F. THOMAS 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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ON SELFHOOD AND GODHEAD, by C. A. Campbell. 436 pp. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. $6.00. 


This volume of Gifford lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow 
1953-5 by the Professor of Logic and Rhetoric of the same university 
may be described as traditional rational theology carried out in terms of 
the philosophy of Absolute Idealism. In these terms of reference it is a 
competent and significant book, having especially the virtues of lucidity 
of phrase, adequacy of exposition, and a kind of single-minded rationality 
of mind. The appearance of such a volume as this, so different in tem- 
per and approach to religion from leading contemporary currents of 
Christian thought, makes clear at least one fact: there is vigor and vital- 
ity in this traditional type of rational theology. 

Campbell conceives the role of rational theology or philosophy as that 
of the “ultimate arbiter” (p. 18) of the claim of religion to truth. He 
makes clear the fact that philosophy does not create faith or revelation. 
But once created “‘it is for reason and reason alone, to assess and adjudi- 
cate upon the evidence for religious truth” (p. xvi, author’s italics). In 
passing, it is interesting that alternative views of this matter, such as those 
of Karl Barth, are not mentioned. Indeed, Professor Campbell shows 
no evidence of any contact whatsoever with recent and current theologi- 
cal and Biblical study, beyond a brief appendix attacking current em- 
phasis on “spiritual pride.” If this shaft is aimed at either Barth or 
Niebuhr it misses the mark, showing no understanding of what these 
thinkers have meant by this and similar expressions. 

Campbell’s treatment of theological issues is distinctly rationalistic, 
and, one suspects, often unconsciously so, since the author specifically 
disavows “rationalism” in religion. For example, his definition of sin 
is clearly Pelagian, betraying no trace of traditional or contemporary 
Augustinian writing on this subject. Similarly, his approach to the 
human self and to God is from the assumption that human rationality 
is unqualifiedly capable of grasping and understanding these subject 
matters. Thus it seems fair to suggest that for Professor Campbell, 
reason not only “adjudicates and assesses” religious issues; it formulates 
the issues presented in court, admitting some, ignoring others, and mould- 
ing them all. This last point is apparent in the tone and temper of the 
whole book. 

Campbell's idealism is apparent from his initial treatment of cognition 
as involving the activity of judgment. He also argues that idealism is 
able equally with realism to recognize the world as existing independently 
of the perceiving mind, though this part of his argument is less convincing 
than others, ‘This reader was able to see that Professor Campbell recog- 
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nizes the existence of the external world; he was not able to see how this 
recognition coheres with, or follows from, Campbell’s idealism. 

Beyond the notion of cognition as judgment, Idealism, according to 
Campbell, stands for the centrality of self-consciousness in the conception 
of the human self and mind. This idea is developed in Lecture V, 
entitled “Self-Consciousness, Self-Identity and Personal Identity,” Self- 
hood necessarily involves consciousness of self. Personality, by contrast, 
consists in the acquisition and possession of traits, awareness of which 
constitutes the content of personal identity. Closely related to these 
ideas of the self is the author’s view of freedom as self-determination, 
developed in Lectures VIII and IX. 

It is interesting to compare these views of man with those expressed 
in recent and contemporary Existentialism. ‘There is agreement on the 
uniqueness of the self and the “depth dimension” involved in self con- 
sciousness. But any idea of self-alienation or anxiety seems quite absent 
from Campbell’s pages. Indeed there is no intimation in his treatment 
that things are ill with man. Quite the opposite, his interpretation is 
informed by what may only be termed a genial and complacent optimism. 

Part Two of the book continues the same spirit through a discussion 
of religion and God. The religious response is defined as a ‘“‘worshipful 
attitude,” involving mystery, value, and power, toward the religious ob- 


ject. In his development of the religious object or God, the author 
argues that all “civilized” and ‘“‘educated” cultures approximate a the- 
istic conception of deity. This surprising (and if I may say so, pre- 
posterous) claim is not argued adequately either from the viewpoint of 
Indian or Chinese thought, on the one hand, or the “theism” of the Bible 
on the other. 


The theistic hypothesis of “one God an Eternal and Infinite Spirit 
Perfect in power, wisdom and goodness who is the ultimate source of 
all that is” (p. 404), is evaluated critically in the light of the “problems” 
of sin and suffering and also for its self-consistency. The idea of will 
is held to be contradictory in an infinite being. Thus the appeal is 
made from “rational” to “supra-rational” or “‘symbolic” theism in which 
such terms as “will’’ and “goodness” are applied only analogically or 
symbolically to deity. It is difficult to see how this solves the problem 
Campbell has created for himself. If the relevant facts are as he has 
asserted surely we must conclude that “will” is a bad symbol for deity. 

This is a competent book within its rather narrow frame of reference. 
Yet this reader found himself wondering continually what would have 
been the effect on the author’s mind of acquaintance with such contem- 
porary theologians as Tillich, Niebuhr, and Barth, not to speak of such 
Biblical theologians as Bultmann and Eichrodt. I have no doubt he 
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would radically disagree with much that they have to say. But they 
would have stimulated and fructified his thinking, transforming his treat- 
ment of many of the issues involved in his book. 

Joun A. HUTCHISON 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


LUTHER’s WorLD oF THOUGHT, by Heinrich Bornkamm, Translated by 
Martin H. Bertram. 315 pp. Saint Louis, Concordia Publishing 
House, 1958. $3.00. 

LUTHER IN PROTESTANTISM Topay, by Merle William Boyer. 188 pp. 
New York, Association Press, 1958. $3.50. 


There are two ways of pushing a product. One is to analyze the con- 
sumer in the fashion of motivational research, and recommend the product 
as suited to his predilections. The other is to analyze the product, and 
recommend its qualities for consideration by the consumer whatever his 
predilections. Put it that the product is Luther, and the consumer the 
American Protestant or quasi-Protestant reader. Then one can show the 
marks of Luther’s influence in the present attitudes of the reader—as does 
Professor Boyer in his Luther in Protestantism Today. Or one can 
present a sample of competent and recent Luther research—as Professor 
Martin Bertram does in his translation of Heinrich Bornkamm’s Luthers 
geistige Welt. 

To be sure, Professor Boyer (Carthage College) aims his effort at more 
reluctant customers. His avowed purpose is to win back “the lost ad- 
herents of Protestantism’’—persons who are living on certain historical 
fruits of the Reformation while ignoring their roots. (One is reminded 
of Chesterton’s description of post-Christian moralists as persons who are 
standing on one leg—‘‘it can be done, but after a century or two it begins 
to get on the nerves.) Boyer’s objective is laudable, even needful. 
There is nothing inherently sinful in popularizing Luther, or (within 
limits) in simplifying Luther. All we are entitled to ask is whether the 
resulting product is really Luther at all, and whether he is a Luther who 
can be helpful to the reader. 

To venture a judgment: Luther in Protestantism Today comes off 
really well on neither count. The Luther who emerges from this book, 
though not exactly a prototype of Mr. American Protestant, would not 
embarrass any of the guests at a businessmen’s Bible breakfast. Not that 
Boyer’s Luther has been modernized out of recognition—whole chunks of 
what he said we are invited to discount as still medieval. Not that he has 
been altogether scrubbed up—the pamphleteering and the older Luther 
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may safely be regretted. (Neither of our authors belongs to the “not a 
wart” school of Luther apologists.) It is rather that when Boyer has 
abstracted from Luther “those elements which have been most creative 
in our civilization,” we find those elements to comprise the familiar 
bundle of mostly critical, mostly anti-Roman, attitudes which Protestants 
traditionally have shared, but which do not simply accord with recent 
careful Luther studies. They're all here: the insistence on “prophetic” 
as opposed to dogmatic and priestly concerns; a “Protestantism” distin- 
guished not by constructive affirmation but by self-criticism; a “priesthood 
of all believers” which is anti-authoritarian and secular rather than more 
widely sacramental; a baptized individualism and subjectivism; a teach- 
ing concerning the “invisible Church” filled with practical import; and 
a scarcely qualified enthusiasm for denominationalism. It seems safe to 
venture—though no reference notes are given by which to check this— 
that little Luther research since Ranke and Holl (whom Boyer cites) has 
contributed to this picture. Nor, for that matter, is serious consideration 
given to any “new look” in Roman Catholicism (for example, with re- 
spect to lay participation), which might leave these Protestant attitudes 
somewhat outmoded. But even if such prevailing attitudes are valid, 
and if we find elements in Luther to support these attitudes, what have 
we learned? Who needs it? 

The essays of Heinrich Bornkamm (Tuebingen, Giessen, Leipzig) be- 
gin with certain “‘less-known ideas” in Luther’s own world of thought to 
see whether and how these “bridge the years.’”” One by one they come 
over surprisingly well. “The Hidden and Revealed God’—which shows 
the interdependence for Luther of an awareness of God as masked in 
nature and the faithful knowledge of God as revealed in Christ, such that 
the loss of either entails the loss of the whole God—presents considerations 
which are relevant for the most modern discussion of “Biblical religion 
and the search for Ultimate Reality.” Luther’s discovery within Anfecht- 
ungen of “God’s embraces” is tighter than Boyer’s cheerful recommenda- 
tion of faith as a means of overcoming despair, and it recommends itself 
for that reason. Bornkamm’s exposition of the inner logic of Luther’s 
spiritual progress from questions confronting him in the Church of his 
day releases Luther from the charge of morbidity just as effectively as 
Boyer’s translation of the reformer’s question concerning sin into the 
modern question concerning meaning. 

Allowed to speak out of his own world of thought, Luther not only 
emerges as a man of flesh and bone, but can also be instructive. Luther’s 
sensitivities with respect to “Sacraments” and “Nature” (admittedly 
absent from the disaffected Protestant’s consciousness) might conceivably 
instruct moderns who are employed with the empirical and technical 
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aspects of nature—and point the way to a “universal priesthood” in 
science. Luther on “Living and Dying,” besides having certain affinities 
with recent “existentialist” themes, might recall us all from our ac- 
customed evasions of the fecund thought of death. Luther’s warm ap- 
preciation of Gottesvolk would actually counteract any easy way taken 
with denominationalism; just as his understanding of “grace” and “‘justifi- 
cation” might help deliver us from the latter-day heresy of faith in faith, 
and from any carelessness with respect to the formulations of Christian 
teaching. It may be, as Boyer asserts, that Luther’s views on Christian 
participation in society waited to be supplemented with respect to institu- 
tional forms and techniques of change by later Calvinists; but nowhere 
do we get in Boyer as in Bornkamm Luther’s basic distinction between 
the two kingdoms, for lack of which Christian realism and Christian 
motivation are often confounded in Protestantism today. 

An abstraction of those “prophetic elements” in Luther which are 
most apparent in Protestantism today leaves us with a Luther who is less 
than prophetic and with a Protestantism which is less than up to date. 
Ideas within Luther’s own world of thought can still challenge and tempt 
us, and make us want to buy. Two quite specific comparisons may serve 
to illustrate. Luther’s critical attitude toward taking interest on capital 
loans without sharing the risk of the investment Boyer lets us enterprising 
Protestants dismiss as a leftover medievalism. Bornkamm lets it stand, 
however, as a warning uttered against the inherent dangers of capitalism 
on the very threshold of the Protestant Era. Again: Luther’s contribution 
to the “Kingdom of the Mind,” according to Boyer, resulted quite directly 
in the accommodating philosophies of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. One result of Protestantism’s having lost its roots is that 
“idealism” (“the last outpost of religion in philosophy’’) and the con- 
genial “pragmatism” of James have in these last days fallen before the 
“naturalistic humanism” of Dewey and Mead, and before “positivism” 
(“the current fashion of casting religious data upon the rubbish heap of 
emotive and meaningless propositions”). This view of the matter is not 
only unaware of more recent religious philosophies, including a more 
refined and sympathetic analysis of religious language; it is unaware be- 
cause it has sought Luther’s prophetic elements in “Protestantism” rather 
than in Luther. Luther’s “legacy to the world of the mind,” as Born- 
kamm finds it, was rather a profound appreciation of each vocation as 
having its own “insides.” The vocation of the Christian philosopher is 
not to oppose “isms’’ to “‘isms,’’ but to chasten going philosophic methods 
and bring them to the tasks of formulation wherever discourse is needed. 
Ideas recovered from Luther’s own world of thought may prove most 
helpful in bringing about what Boyer devoutly wishes: “a new alliance 
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between faith and philosophy . . . from a Church which has within it the 
potentiality for reformation in all areas of life including the life of the 
intellect.” 

RICHARD LUECKE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND Etuics, by Lewis Samuel Feuer. 134 pp. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C Thomas, 1955. $4.00. 


The modern mind is earnestly searching for a way out of the blind alley 
of relativism into which it has maneuvered itself through a century of 
“advanced” thinking. Jurists, appalled at the logic of legal positivism, 
are returning, however hesitantly, to some concept of Natural Law. An- 
thropologists and sociologists are exploring the possibilities of a “‘pan- 
human ethic” as a refuge from the nihilism of “cultural relativism.” 
Even philosophers are beginning to look back: they are rediscovering 
that moral statements have meaning, and some are even insisting that 
values have anchorage in reality. The retreat from relativism is one 
of the most significant features of the intellectual climate of our time. 

Lewis S. Feuer, philosopher and sociologist, has produced in this essay 
a striking presentation of the new “realism” in ethics. The novelty of 
his argument lies in his skilful use of psychoanalysis against itself. Psy- 
choanalysis is commonly believed to lead to ethical nihilism, he notes, 
since it tends to dissolve moral values and social loyalties into non-ethical 
unconscious impulses and mechanisms. But this is only a superficial 
view of the matter, Mr. Feuer thinks. Pursue the logic of psychoanalysis 
further, and it can be made to yield a solid foundation for human values. 
“The psychoanalysis which the ethical nihilist employs is always incom- 
plete. For the distinction between rational and irrational values cannot 
be obliterated. . . . Psychoanalysis provides the basis for a valid critique 
of values which are irrational, inauthentic. . . . It enables us to decide 
which of our choices are rational and which irrational. . . . The ‘cour- 
age’ perhaps which arises from unconscious fear and obedience to cruel 
authority dissolves, but the courage which is born of love is strengthened. 
‘Values’ which are predominantly modes of guilt-feeling, irrational edicts 
that issue from a childhood past, lose their hold and are discarded as in- 
authentic. Rational values are confirmed” (p. 5). This is Mr. Feuer’s 
basic thesis, and it is this thesis which the entire essay is devoted to 
supporting. 

Mr. Feuer is confronted first with the argument of the “philosophers 
of the scientific school” who maintain that from statements of fact no 
conclusions as to values can be drawn, since “questions of value .. . 
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cannot be intellectually decided at all, and lie outside the realm of truth 
and falsehood” (Russell). Here are two men, an ascetic and an anti- 
ascetic, each advancing a set of “ultimate values” directly opposed to 
those of the other: how can reason or science adjudicate between them? 
Ah, says Mr. Feuer; you are letting yourself be deceived by mere verbal 
statements. If you look into the unconscious of the ascetic, for example, 
by examining his dreams, you will find that his asceticism is a mere mask 
of, or rather defense against, desires and impulses which are very far from 
ascetic. ‘“Within these deeper levels, we can verify the person’s state- 
ments about his ultimate values. We can ascertain whether the total 
underlying personality belies or confirms the person’s conscious reports” 
(p. 10). If we follow this procedure, Mr. Feuer is convinced, we will 
discover—empirically, scientifically, “realistically,” mind you—that only 
the values of love, fellowship, and community are “authentic” and “ra- 
tional,” since they alone are in line with our fundamental impulses; 
while the values involved in conflict, aggression, and hatred are “‘irra- 
tional” and “inauthentic” because they are not truly human. In this 
way, psychoanalysis may be made to verify ultimate values, and provide 
a scientific foundation for ethics. We also have a criterion by which to 
judge the moral quality of societies, for a society is to be approved morally 
to the degree that it permits, encourages, and expresses authentic human 
values among the individuals who compose it. 

This fundamental position Mr. Feuer elaborates with feeling and in- 
sight. He subjects Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Spinoza, and other thinkers 
to critical scrutiny, so as to make them, willingly or unwillingly, to bear 
witness to his thesis. His main controversy, however, is with Freud, from 
whom he has learned so much and whom he reveres so deeply as a man 
and a thinker. For if Freud’s philosophy of civilization is correct, the 
entire Feuer thesis is bound to collapse. “The achievement of a civiliza- 
tion is from our standpoint,” Mr. Feuer writes, “measured by its relative 
attainment of happiness. There is, however, a whole school of thought 
which regards the notion of happiness as delusive, and which alleges that 
civilization can realize only the unhappiness of men. An ancient tradi- 
tion holds that wisdom is renunciation. In Freud’s writings, tradition’s 
verdict against civilization has been stated in a magisterial idiom. A the- 
ory of liberal civilization will not be worth much if it cannot withstand 
Freud’s criticisms” (p. 72). Well over half of the book is devoted to the 
author’s attempt to meet these criticisms, to this reader at least not very 
successfully. 

But the controversy with Freud is, after all, only a side issue. Much 
more crucial is Mr. Feuer’s central thesis. It is worthwhile to pause a 
moment to see what it implies. It implies a position that, for all its ap- 
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pearance of modernity, is curiously Aristotelian in its eudaimonism and 
biologism. ‘“‘Happiness” is the goal of human life, as well as the standard 
by which all human values are to be measured. And happiness is to be 
achieved by the harmonious fulfilment of all “genuine” human impulses 
and strivings. “An assertion that value is ‘ultimate,’’’ Mr. Feuer de- 
clares, “‘is, in effect, an affirmation that there is a corresponding uncondi- 
tioned and irreducible drive in the human organism” (p. 11). These 
“unconditioned and irreducible” drives actually constitute a man’s “ulti- 
mate values,”” anything he may protest to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Because he is under the domination of “false’’ (neurotic, compulsive) 
values, he does not know what his own “true” values are; the philosopher 
—the psychoanalytically oriented philosopher, of course—knows them bet- 
ter than he knows them himself, for the psychoanalytically oriented phi- 
losopher is freed from distorting unconscious mechanisms and compul- 
sions, and sees human nature and the human good as they really are. 
“The philosopher was clearly employing a proper method when he in- 
vestigated the good of man by examining the functions of human nature 
and declared it [the good] to reside in their harmonious development.” 
These words, by which the Catholic writer, D. J. B. Hawkins, describes 
Aristotle’s procedure (Nature as the Ethical Norm, London, 1951, p. 12), 
apply, with scarcely the change of a syllable, to Mr. Feuer’s outlook, 
method, and procedure. This outlook, method, and procedure is essen- 
tially Aristotelian and Thomist; the psychoanalytical element, though 
important, is really secondary, and is moreover something that any Aris- 
totelian or Thomist could, with some modifications, readily accept. 

In saying this, I am not, of course, disparaging Mr. Feuer’s philosophy; 
I am merely indicating how thoroughly traditionalist it is. It is, in fact, 
strangely pre-critical; Hume, Kant, and thinkers in their succession are 
virtually ignored, and yet their arguments, brought up to date, are surely 
relevant. It is surely possible to question the eudaimonistic axiom, that 
“happiness,” whatever that may be, is the goal and standard of human 
life. It is surely possible to question that ultimate values are constituted 
and validated by ‘unconditioned and irreducible” drives in the human 
organism, for a man may well say: “Yes, I have these drives, but I think 
they are wrong, and I am morally obligated to suppress them.”’ It does 
no good to show him that these drives are there in his unconscious and 
reveal themselves in his dreams and other ‘Freudian’ manifestations. 
He may readily admit this, but say that this only shows what a miserable 
sinner he is, and that his moral responsibility is to resist these drives and 
to act on his conscious moral principles, in line with his conscious moral 
values. To this Mr. Feuer would have no retort except to accuse him, 
in characteristically Aristotelian-Thomist fashion, of being “unnatural.” 
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But this would hardly shatter our obdurate objector, for whom what Mr. 
Feuer calls “natural” (“unconditioned and irreducible” drives in the or- 
ganism) obviously includes an element that is wicked and wrong. And 
so it goes. Mr. Feuer’s argument is plainly circular: if you accept his 
premises—notably that the harmonious fulfilment of man’s “uncondi- 
tioned and irreducible” drives constitutes the good—then of course his 
conclusions in some sense follow; if you don’t, they don’t. But even if 
you do accept his premises, it is necessary to recognize that you accept 
them not as empirical statements or the deliverances of science, but 
strictly as basic value premises not subject to scientific judgment, either 
in the way of validation or in the way of refutation. Mr. Feuer’s “scien- 
tific’ foundation for ethics simply will not hold water. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Feuer, for all his sophistication, is 
himself open to most of the familiar fallacies that beset moral philoso- 
phers. He succumbs to the idealistic fallacy when he identifies the ideal 
and the real by assuming that, at bottom, the world is “really” harmoni- 
ous and good so that man’s “unconditioned and irreducible’ drives 
are essentially at one and can be organized into an harmonious whole, 
while a society built on such an harmonious organization would itself be 
harmonious and united in true community. In making these daring 
affirmations, Mr. Feuer overlooks not merely the empirical facts of life, 
but also the profound understanding of the human situation to which 
theology points when it speaks of the “fallenness” of man’s existence in 
history: man’s existence within history is inescapably ambiguous and 
contradictory, and no simple harmony of life or society is ever an his- 
torical possibility. It is here that Freud, for all his bad philosophy and 
worse theology, speaks more truly to our condition than does Mr. Feuer 
with his idealistic optimism. 

Along with his idealism, Mr. Feuer espouses a brand of hedonism 
(“Values are rational when they maximize the joys and satisfactions which 
are available under the given technological conditions” [p. 6]), and a 
brand of psychologism (“psychological analysis” is as the judge of ‘‘meta- 
physical dogma” [p. 8]), that simply will not withstand criticism. But, 
of course, Mr. Feuer’s primary fallacy is the so-called “naturalistic” fal- 
lacy, the attempt to extract statements of value from statements of fact. 
Such an attempt, as Mr. Feuer’s argument illustrates for the thousandth 
time, is bound to be circular, and can “succeed” only by inserting at 
some point an unsupported, and usually even unexpressed, value premise 
from which the value conclusions are drawn. The movement from the 
is to the ought is inescapably a leap of faith, and should be recognized as 
such; indeed, as Dorothy Emmet acutely points out, “an ethical decision 
is itself an act of faith.” A moral system is an implicit theology, Mr. 
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Feuer’s system no less than any other. To refuse to face this fact is 
bound to make for intellectual confusion. 

It is because he does not guard himself sufficiently against this type of 
intellectual confusion that Mr. Feuer, for all his learning, sensitivity, and 
insight, fails of his purpose. The way out of a nihilistic relativism is not 
to be found through science or reason, which can overcome relativism 
only by establishing absolutes that are spurious and premature. The 
way out of relativistic nihilism is the theonomy which proclaims, “There 
is no god but God.” 

WILL HERBERG 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


A CoMPANION TO THE BIBLE, Edited by J.-J. Von Allmen, with an In- 
troduction by H. H. Rowley. 479 pp. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. $6.00. 


During the last three decades there has been developing a new interest 
in Biblical Theology, and this book reflects this present-day tendency. 
The general editor, professor in the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Neuchatel, was formerly the pastor of the Reformed Church of 
France at Lucerne. In addition to Professor Von Allmen thirty-six 
French and Swiss scholars have contributed to this work. The list of 
these men with the titles of their articles is given at the end of the volume, 
but unfortunately their residences and professional positions are not in- 
cluded; often the student would like to know something of the man whose 
production he is reading and to have some personal knowledge of the 
author. This book for good reasons does not attempt to duplicate the 
purpose of a Bible dictionary, and the aim is solely to present some of the 
important theological concepts of the Bible. This work appeared 
originally in French, and the English translation, which was made by seven 
men, is based upon the second edition published in 1956. Generally this 
task has been well done, and the various articles read as smoothly as can 
be expected in a book of reference. 

In such a work, obviously one cannot read everything in order to eval- 
uate the book. In the article on “God,” Ed. Jacob well observes that an- 
thropomorphism in no sense is a primitive way of speaking of God and 
is not incompatible with a highly spiritual theology. In fact, in order 
to understand divine personality, we have to approach God in terms of 
human personality, and we best know what God is in Jesus Christ. The 
discussion of the Name Yahweh is good, but it would have been well in 
this connection to cite the root hawah, which is in Hebrew a compara- 
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tively rare Nebenform of hayah and as an old form is the basis of the 
name of Yahweh. As regards monotheism, the point is made that it is 
affirmed at a comparatively late period, but the author properly adds 
that in the Mosaic era the faith of Israel was practically monotheistic. 
Whether the religion of Israel in the time of Moses be defined as mono. 
theism or monolatry, may ultimately be reduced to a matter of terminol- 
ogy, but one fact remains clear: under the covenant, Israel could worship 
only one God, Yahweh. We have to admit, however, that there was a 
development in monotheism, which theologically reached its culmination 
in the Second Isaiah. 

No theological dictionary, however, can be a substitute for a study of 
the Bible in the original languages, but this volume can be a valuable 
asset especially for the person who lacks such an equipment. For ex- 
ample, under “glory” R. Martin-Achard points out that the Hebrew word 
for glory contains the idea of weight and that for the Semite weight has 
importance and value. In this connection, he aptly quotes the expres. 
sion “an eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. 4: 17). Under “gospel” Chr. 
Senft defines the word as good news, and he says that it is found only in 
the New Testament. This is true as far as is concerned the word euan- 
gelion in the New Testament sense of proclaiming the glad tidings of 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, and yet the germ of the meaning 
can be traced to the Old Testament, where the Hebrew root basar (bear 
tidings, herald or proclaim as good tidings) is rendered in the Septuagint 
by euangelizomai, and the noun besérah (tidings) in three instances is 
translated by the plural noun euangelia. G. Pidoux appropriately em- 
phasizes the fact that the entire religion of Israel presupposes for its basis 
the covenant between God and the nation he has chosen. The funda- 
mental idea of berith is “bond,” but it is different from a human agree- 
ment where the two contracting parties are on the same level. In the 
divine covenant, however, God always remains on the higher level. The 
spirit of the covenant may be expressed in the words: “I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people.” In addition to the verb karat (cut) to 
express the making of a covenant, it should moreover be observed that 
in the Deuteronomic literature the verb used is stwwah (command) and 
that P employs two verbs: héqim (establish) and ndatan (give). Finally 
the covenant was embodied in a human personal life in the Servant of 
Yahweh. It should, as a precaution, be noted that in the case of Adam 
the noun berith is not used in Hebrew. On the other hand, in making 
a berith with Noah, God in fact concluded a covenant with all humanity. 
The conclusion, however, of the section on the covenant is excellent. 

In the article on proper names a theological purpose mainly has been 
kept in mind. In his discussion of the Fertile Crescent the editor-in- 
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chief includes the valley of the Nile; the late J. H. Breasted, who coined 
the term, however, did not include Egypt under that name. 

The titles of the different themes have been well chosen, and there are 
a number of cross references to articles by various authors. In this way, 
duplication has been avoided, and furthermore there is reflected a unity 
of thought among the various contributors. This is a fine work, and the 
parish minister will find it valuable to develop his knowledge of Biblical 
Theology. The price is reasonable, and the volume, if used, will be a 
good investment. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 





155 pp. 





SACRAL KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT IsrAEL, by Aubrey R. Johnson. 
Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1955. 12s. 6d. 


This characteristically thorough and carefully worked-out monograph 
by A. R. Johnson deals with the so-called ‘““Enthronement of Yahweh” 
Psalms, and the “royal” Psalms. It is based on the work of Gunkel and 
Mowinckel, but pushes on to what we may call an original cultic synthesis 
of the material considered. The Psalms’ sitz im leben is the great au- 
tumnal festival of Israel, which is reconstructed in detail from the occa- 
sional references in the historical books of the Old Testament, from cer- 
tain analogies in Near Eastern cultic practice, but chiefly, and in a highly 
ingenious way, from the Psalms themselves. 

Johnson’s position is moderate, even cautious. On two crucial ques- 
tions, he has turned his back on the more radical adherents of the “myth 
and ritual” and “divine kingship” schools of interpretation: (1) The ex. 
clamation, “YHWH malak,’ does not announce the annual enthrone- 
ment of Yahweh, that is, “Yahweh has become king!” but affirms his 
eternal kingship, “Yahweh is (eternally) king.” (2) The king, while 
playing the central role in the ritual drama and occupying a special place 
as the anointed of Yahweh, nevertheless is not divine, and in relationship 
to his subjects only primus inter pares. 

The principal features of the great festival, as reconstructed by John- 
son, may be summarized as follows (cf. pp. 92-93, and in almost identical 
language, pp. 124 ff.): (1) Cosmogony consisting of—(a) the celebration of 
Yahweh’s original triumph over the chaos of waters; (b) his enthrone- 
ment as king in the assembly of Gods; (c) the further demonstration of 
his might in the creation of the world; and (2) Eschatology represented 
by a ritual drama in which worshippers are given—(a) assurance of final 
victory over Death; (b) a summons to renew their faith in Yahweh; (c) a 
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challenge to be faithful to his demands so that the vision of a universal 
realm of righteousness may be realized. In the drama the king serves 
as the agent of God in the struggle against the forces of evil. Through 
his faithfulness and suffering, victory is ultimately attained, for Israel 
and for the world. 

Presented in this fashion we have a not unreasonable picture of the 
celebration of the autumn festival during the heyday of the Davidic 
dynasty (from the 10th to the 6th centuries B.C.). Many of the details 
remain hypothetical, however, and the interpretation of the Psalms is 
not yet firmly established. In general Johnson’s treatment of the text 
is conservative, and he rightly rejects most emendations. On the other 
hand, he overworks the supposed cultic situation in order to wrest mean- 
ing from a difficult passage, in effect interlining the text with extended 
rubrics (cf. the defense of MT in Ps. 118: 13, pp. 115-116, fn. 5). Herein 
is the major peril of the “liturgical” method. While conjecture is un- 
avoidable in the absence of external data, it is none the less dangerous. 
Thus the hypothetical reconstruction of the festival is based in large part 
upon the material in the Psalms, but the reconstructed festival is used as 
an instrument for interpreting the same Psalms. The weakness of the 
technique is evident in the discussion of Ps. 68 (pp. 68-76) which, be- 
cause of its apparent disconnectedness and innumerable obscurities, has 
defied rational interpretation. The festival function of the hymn is as- 
sumed, and then the contents are fitted into the supposed context, but 
the fit is poor, and the pieces hang loosely together if at all. 

Some specific points call for comment. In Part I (pp. 1-27) Johnson 
discusses the relationship between Yahweh and the Davidic king, empha- 
sizing the covenant bond, with its dual aspect: imposing obligations upon 
the king and at the same time affirming the divine commitment to the 
House of David. Johnson’s analysis of the term ‘édit (pl. ‘¢d6t), usually 
rendered “testimony,” as a “comprehensive term for the duties [of the 
king] involved in the acceptance of the covenant . . .” (p. 30), can be 
supplemented by the recent demonstration by W. F. Albright, on the 
basis of Aramaic inscriptional evidence, that the Hebrew word itself 
means “covenant” and is a synonym for b¢rit, while the plural form refers 
to the actual terms or stipulations. 

In his discussion of the role of the king in the great festival, Johnson 
mentions his “ritual suffering.” This feature Johnson derives from vari- 
ous Psalms, notably 89: he also draws the familiar analogy, though tenta- 
tively, with the Babylonian New Year Festival: “What we see, however, 
is a ritual humiliation which in principle is not unlike that suffered by 
the Babylonian king . . .” (p. 104 and fn. 4). Johnson does not pursue 
the larger question of the Suffering Servant of II Isaiah in the light of 
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the royal sufferer of the liturgy, though there are indications that he 
would see a connection between them (p. 125, fn. 2). 

It is noteworthy that the revival of “royal messianism’” among Old 
Testament scholars fits admirably with the Christus Victor theology so 
popular in church circles. It also suits the political currents of our day, 
with a skillful blend of patriotism and religion, identifying the national 
interest with the religious objective, and the service of the head of state 
with that of the head of the universe. While the reconstruction of the 
royal festival is in itself a notable achievement, one may question its 
applicability either to the Christian faith or the life of Church today (cf. 
pp. 131-134). The monarchy was a foreign importation into Israel, and 
resulted in a drastic alteration of the ancient faith. The monarchy 
failed, the kingdom was destroyed—and its legacy of royal messianism 
failed also in the abortive efforts of many false messiahs to “‘restore the 
kingdom of Israel.”” Just as the Suffering Servant is hardly to be identi- 
fied with the king but is above all a prophetic figure, so Jesus was prophet 
certainly, and servant, but the antithesis of the Davidic king of the au- 
tumnal festival and later expectation. 

Johnson has written in the best English scholarly tradition—clearly and 
to the point. His subject is one of perennial interest and his conclusions 
are carefully balanced between extremes. It will be a permanent contri- 
bution to an elusive subject: kingship in ancient Israel. 

The book is provided with excellent indices including subjects, au- 
thors, and a complete roster of Biblical passages cited (pp. 135-155). 

Davin NOEL FREEDMAN 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, by C. S. C. Williams. 
301 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


This is the second volume in a new series of commentaries on the New 
Testament published originally in England under the title of “Black’s 
New Testament Commentaries,” and now to be distributed in America as 
“Harper’s New Testament Commentaries.” The general editor is Henry 
Chadwick. The first volume of the series to be published was written 
by C. K. Barrett on the Epistle to the Romans. Other volumes soon to 
follow on each of the Gospels, and on I Corinthians, Galatians, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, are now in preparation by representative scholars 
in Britain and America. 

The present volume is the most thoroughgoing examination of the his- 
torical sources on which the narrative of the Acts is based since the Be- 
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ginnings of Christianity (5 Vols.) edited by Kirsopp Lake and Foakes. 
Jackson between 1920 and 1933. If there is any one fact which the his. 
torical study of the Acts has established since then it is that of the close 
kinship between historical sources and textual transmission. It is well 
known that the problems presented by the text of the Acts are very com- 
plicated due to the conflict of readings between the Alexandrian group 
of MSS. headed by the Vaticanus and the so-called “Western” group 
headed by Codex Bezae. Proceeding on the principle that no textual 
type can be accepted in toto, and that each variant must be considered 
upon its own merits, Mr. Williams has shown that very few “Western” 
readings can be pronounced without doubt to be authentic, but that this 
text represents a second century revision which sometimes does preserve 
a reliable reading lost in the other main textual type. In his historical 
essay entitled Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts 
(1951), Mr. Williams prepared the way for his work on this commentary 
and his accompanying translation of the Greek text into English. The 
translation is not as finished as the Revised Standard Version, nor as free 
as Phillips’, but shows everywhere the most scrupulous attention to 
textual evidence. In a special note on pages 51-53 the reader is sup- 
plied with an English translation of the most noteworthy ‘‘Western”’ read- 
ings of the Acts. 

The Introduction to the commentary (53 pages) gives the average 
reader a splendid summary of recent scholarly work on the Acts together 
with the author’s views about critical questions. Mr. Williams believes 
that the author of the ‘““We-sections” wrote the whole of the Acts and the 
Third Gospel. He thinks that the “publication” of the Acts may have 
been postponed for many years after its composition and that therefore 
Luke may have written the Acts before 70 A.D. He considers that 
Luke’s emphasis is on the typical rather than on the isolated event and 
that Luke’s purpose to show that God, not man, controlled the spread of 
the good news, is seen even in the speeches of the Acts. The most ex- 
tended essay in the author’s Introduction presents a comprehensive re- 
view of recent scholarly work on these speeches and the theology of the 
Acts. After a very careful examination of the evidence Mr. Williams 
rejects the view that Luke may have used Josephus’ Antiquities as a 
source. He believes that the alleged discrepancies between Paul’s Epis- 
tles and the narrative of the Acts are not so grave as to preclude a com- 
panion of Paul as the writer of the Acts. 

The value of this commentary for the average reader will depend very 
largely upon his ability to distinguish between evidence which the author 
presents and his reasoning based upon it. Careful attention, however, 
” “possibly,” “it could be 
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argued,” etc., will enable the reader to recognize that the problems of 
interpretation posed by the text of the Acts do not readily submit to 
easy solutions. The impressive ten-page Bibliography which lists every 
important article or book written on the Acts since 1920 indicates what 
a magnetic influence the Acts narrative exerts on New Testament schol- 
arship as the most important historical source for the study of early 
Christianity. 
Howarp TILLMAN KUIST 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Princeton, New Jersey 





THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA, by C. P. Groves. Vol. IV. 
390 pp. London, The Lutterworth Press, 1958. 45 s. 


The final volume in this distinguished series covers an epoch of forty 
years. From the outbreak of World War I to the contemporary scene of 
1954, the expansion of Christianity in Africa, as well as its trials, are pains- 
takingly sketched. Fifteen years of actual writing, and many more of re- 
search, impart to the four volumes a monumental character resplendent 
in its clarity, wisdom, and precision. When the narrative draws home 
too close for comfort to present-day conditions, Professor Groves confesses 
he is well aware of a warning by Horace. The poet once observed that 
to treat near-contemporary events is like walking upon ashes beneath 
which the embers are still glowing. 

The author does admit his departure somewhat from the pattern of 
predecessors in the field. Despite a rather chronological order, and a 
general lack of historical criticism, the work is of ample documentation. 
No effort has been spared to insure accuracy of statement. Five chapters 
and an appendix, one of 1914 Africa, the other of 1954, together with an 
impressive index, enhance the usefulness of the text. 

In his concern for the future of the Church in Africa, the author tells 
of the “problematic” nature of the outlook. Favoring as well as counter- 
balancing factors are cited. He concludes that there is a decisive factor 
in the situation. “In the last resort Christian survival . . . is not so 
much a matter of organization or intellectual equipment . . . as of per- 
sonal loyalty to the living Lord expressed in a life consistent with the 
faith” (p. 342). Elwyn Bevan’s Hellenism and Christianity provides a 
relevant analysis; “If the Christian Church wants to convince the world 
of the supreme value of its ideal of life, it can only do so by steadily con- 
fronting the world with the actual thing. The real attraction to a society 
consists in what we call its special atmosphere. Supposing that the love 
which shines in certain individual lives became general in the Christian 
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society—a quickening of emotion and will which could be called love, not 
in any pale metaphorical sense, but in literal truth, a force shaping all 
conduct and social organization, heightening all life with an inexhaust- 
ible interest and energy—there would perhaps not be much need for 
books of Christian evidences.” 

As regards Christianity’s relations with the rival faith, Islam, it is well 
to bear in mind that in East and West Africa, Christian advance has 
hitherto been made among pagans. Little if any impression has been 
made upon Moslem communities. Work among these requires specific 
preparation of a higher order. French Protestants attempted such work 
on the hard soil of North Africa during World War II. At any rate, the 
method of the crusade, transferred from arms to arguments, in the ap- 
proach to Moslems has been steadily abandoned in favor of an attempt 
at fuller mutual understanding in the spirit of Christian love. 

The role of Communism as a competitor with Christianity comes up 
for careful examination. Reports of Communist propaganda in Africa 
do not necessarily indicate the African response. The African is pri- 
marily interested in achieving emancipation and regards Communism as 
a complicating factor in the life and death struggle he is waging. 

The whole African scene is truly illuminated by what the book dis- 
closes regarding missionary policy, its emphasis on education at times to 
the neglect of evangelism, the syncretism that has arisen, and the recrudes- 
cence of “ancestor reverence.” An insidious enemy, second to none as a 
rival to the Christian faith in Africa, is the prevailing secularist temper 
of the West. 

In the upshot, as the author rightly states, the African heart which is 
little moved by abstract duty or the claims of an institution, beats warmly 
in response to personal interest and trust. Was it not Booker T. Wash- 
ington who proudly claimed: “I do not know how many have noticed it, 
but I think that it will be found to be true that there are few instances 
either in slavery or in freedom, in which a member of my race has been 
known to betray a specific trust.” Devotion to a master, as Livingstone’s 
faithful followers showed, can surmount all obstacles. And when that 
master is Jesus Christ, the resurgence of pagan thought and practice is so 
much less to be feared as there is no remnant of unsatisfied desire left alive 
to welcome it. 

That there are those within the branches of the Church in Africa for 
whom the above is a growing personal experience is all-sufficient ground 
for hope persistent. 

EDWARD J. JURJI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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PLATONISM IN RECENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, by William D. Geoghegan. 
200 pp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1958. $4.00. 

THERAPEIA; PLATO’s CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY, by Robert E. Cush- 
man. 322 pp. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1958. $6.00. 


Each of these books makes a real contribution to Platonic studies, 
though Dr. Cushman’s is a fuller and more concentrated work than Dr. 
Geoghegan’s in which we have six short studies of recent British and 
American philosophers who can in some sense be termed Platonists. His 
work is therefore more predigested than Dr. Cushman’s; and lest this 
fact make it over-attractive to theologians in a hurry, one would plead 
for the bestowing of time and patience to assimilate also what Dr. Cush- 
man has to say; for he is working at one remove only from Plato while 
Dr. Geoghegan, necessarily, is working at two removes. 

Criticism of a purely external kind seems called for. Why transliterate 
so many Greek words and phrases? Dr. Cushman is allowed Greek font 
but seems generally to think he makes a Greek word more intelligible by 
writing it in Roman script. Dr. Geoghegan is presumably forbidden 
Greek font but transliterates Greek phrases in a way that can only 
bemuse the Greekless. What will they get from hate gar tes physeos 
hapases suggenous ouses (p.85)? If they think it means what follows in 
the text,—‘‘the kinship of mind with Nature (and God),” which was 
Temple’s postulate,—-many questions will have been begged. Moreover, 
the Grecian will ask “Why physeos but suggenous?” Apparently because 
psyche and physis are already familiar, but hupodoche, for instance, is 
not. But we cannot pass “the paradeigma were metaphysically prior to 
deity” (p. 21). To make matters worse, we learn on page 64 that Dr. 
Geoghegan knows better. In this case voluntary error is not preferable! 
However, his language is relatively simple while Dr. Cushman not only 
uses novelties (to the reviewer, at least) like “encapsuled,” but has 
various technicalities of expression that require mastering—especially 
“axiological consciousness.” This refers to our awareness of aesthetic 
and moral elements (as well as truth of fact) which are involved in 
Reality in such a way that Reality is choice-demanding. This is really 
the basis of Dr. Cushman’s interpretation of Plato, a thesis likely to be 
of interest to any kind of “existentialist” and, one hopes, to theologians 
generally whether they profess “existentialism” or not. 

Turning to the books separately, we may consider Dr. Geoghegan’s first. 
He examines Inge, Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, Temple, Whitehead, 

1 Surely it is best to translate (with inverted commas if required) and then give the Greek 


term in brackets if it illuminates at all—thus, for example: “ ‘art’ (réxvn),” or else “rational 
design (techne).” 
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and Santayana. After brief biographical and bibliographical notices he 
considers first their interpretation of Plato, then their wider “Christian 
Platonism”; finally he offers his own criticisms both of their efficiency as 
reporters of Plato and of the effectiveness of their personal philosophical 
contributions. In all this he is at times like an examiner awarding 
“alpha minus” and “beta plus” with the usual basic assumption that the 
examiner knows all that there is to know and has the infallible criteria 
by which to decide on alphas and betas. Those who knew Taylor as a 
stupendously learned supervisor in Edinburgh will be amused as well as 
shocked at finding his various “essays” marked in this fashion. Even so, 
the study here of Taylor and the one of Whitehead are penetrating and 
valuable—the one of a devoted Platonic scholar, the other of an original 
philosopher who sat more loosely than he supposed to the Platonic 
tradition. Inge and Temple represented (very differently) an honorable 
tradition in the Church of England that one hopes has only gone under- 
ground for a time; but (with all due respect to Inge’s serious and careful 
work on Plotinus) they are not as important to the Platonic tradition 
as Taylor and Paul Elmer More. Santayana, though teaching the need 
to recognize contingency and uniformity in nature in a way that inter- 
prets the passing in terms of the permanent, is only a very limited sense 
indeed a Platonist. His “matter” is nothing like the “receptacle” of 
the Timaeus, which is all that we are entitled to call “matter” for Plato. 
In general, one finds in this book Bergson looming in the background— 
even in the frein vital of More which negates Bergson’s élan vital. 

Yet it would not be just to say that the Platonism (here epitomized 
and anatomized) is only secondary in the thought of these six men. To 
put it in fashionable terms, all six have encountered Plato: to put it in 
unfashionable terms, only More and Taylor have embraced him. Of 
these two, Taylor was probably the more vigorous disciple, because he 
did believe in the philosophia perennis and honored Plotinus.as well as 
the Fathers. So short a book raises these and other great issues. 

Dr. Cushman’s book is a much more ambitious attempt to interpret 
the whole Platonic corpus in terms of epistemology and soteriology at 
once. Man has a primal affection which is perverted but can be retrieved 
if he is “turned round” to true knowledge. This “turning” involves 
Socratic therapy: to this belongs persuasion, substitution of true for false 
opinion and conformation of subject to object by the effectual triumph 
of the “higher madness” of the Phaedrus. Professor Wild built his inter- 
pretation of Plato around the single conception of anatrope of man in 
his present state as “upside down.” Dr. Cushman is less readily intel- 
ligible, but his valiant attempt to focus the meaning of Platonic “‘con- 
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version” deserves praise and the most careful study. The Platonic 
scholar will probably be most interested in his approach to “true opinion” 
and “recollection”; but the theologian might do best to read first the 
treatment of “the human plight,” “virtue and knowledge,” “the role of 
love in knowledge” and “the true rhetorical and persuasive art’”—this 
is particularly of interest to those who ask what preaching is. 

A detailed criticism is not possible here. In general, Dr. Cushman 
is perhaps too concerned to “harmonize” the dialogues and assume a 
system—this is the Shorey legacy. There is a “unity of Plato’s thought,” 
but it is not a system. Partly because of this, there is less sureness of 
touch where the later critical and reconstructive dialogues are treated: 
their distinct nature needs clearer emphasis. Plato, it is true, keeps the 
teleology of Phaedo intact in the Timaeus, but he brings in a new 
cosmic emphasis: Soul, but not Mansoul exclusively, is the source of all 
movement of body. The Politicus myth suggest God’s dealing with the 
Universe as something fundamental carrying along with it his dealing 
with individuals. This is far from Socrates “buttonholing” his neigh- 
bors. Yet it is all essentially one—the fusion of metaphysics, ethics, and 
physics which irritates the purely intellectual but helps those for whom 
right and wrong are a fundamental part of what exists. 

Dr. Cushman is a little too receptive of the views of others. Professor 
Untersteiner’s interpretation of Protagoras, for instance, has not won 
general acceptance and caution is required at this point. More funda- 
mentally, Erich Frank’s denial that Plato understood “free will” is 
too readily accepted. There is something much closer to Augustinian 
voluntas in Plato than there is in Aristotle’s zpoaipests. ““The good that 
I would I do not” is not as foreign to Plato as a shallow understanding 
of “No one willingly does amiss” might lead one to think. Euripides 
indeed anticipated Ovid’s video meliora proboque: deteriora sequor, 
presumably criticising Socrates; but Plato, as Dr. Cushman shows, saw 
that the restoration of the true will was precisely the precondition of 
the vision of all reality and so of true moral initiative. 

In the last resort, Plato must be said to be primarily a metaphysician— 
an assertor of the ultimate reality betokened by phenomena and moral 
judgments. But his concern with man and with the means of turning 
him to the light is the mainspring of his politics and his ethics—indeed, 
Plato politicus is inseparable from Plato metaphysicus, and Dr. Cushman 
is to be thanked for making this so clear. 


J. B. Skemp 
University of Durham 
Durham, England 
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THEOLOGY BETWEEN YESTERDAY AND Tomorrow, by Joseph L. Hroma- 
dka. 106 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1957. $2.75. 


Any utterance by Professor Hromadka is exciting because of his im- 
portance as a Christian thinker, even more because he speaks from the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, and perhaps most of all because he speaks 
as one who manages almost uniquely to remain at one and the same 
time in the good graces of the Communist Party and the Church of the 
Brethren in Czechoslovakia. The five chapters in this book were the 
Laidlaw lectures at Knox College, Toronto, for 1956. 

In my judgment, the most satisfactory review of this book is a presenta- 
tion as fairly as possible of the substance of its thought. 

Although the stress falls on the author’s interpretation of “yesterday” 
and “tomorrow” he begins with a discussion of the substance and function 
of theology. Theology is a function of the Church. It is not a human 
affair but it cannot dispense with the method of exact research which 
treated it as such a generation ago. While ‘“‘we cannot help being 
philosophers” (p. 23), “the history of theology is a history of purification 
from philosophical infiltrations” (p. 22). Theology’s real dependence 
is on revelation and “the Church from the very beginning of its existence 
points to the books of the Old and New Testaments as the only reliable 
testimony of God’s revelation” (p. 24). The function of theology is the 
living interpretation of the Word of God. 

In the succeeding chapter on the message and mission of the Church 
Hromadka stresses the fact that the Bible is “a part of the tradition that 
is an essential part of the Church” (p. 34), and then the point, repeated 
later, that the Church has failed in the realm of social morality. “The 
Church had readjusted itself to its surrounding milieu, to its social, 
moral, and political temper, to such an extent that it did not feel the 
urgency to speak for national, social, racial, and international justice, for 
poor, oppressed, neglected, underprivileged, forsaken people, before it 
was too late” (p. 41). 

The last three lectures elaborate Hrodmadka’s fundamental thesis: the 
socialist revolution is here to stay and must be taken seriously by Chris- 
tian theology and the Christian Church. “The socialist revolution of 
1917 must be interpreted not only in political or economic terms, but as 
a basic event of the history of humanity itself’ (p. 52). This means that 
in our one world there are now two arbiters and that Christian society, 
hitherto relying upon the sole dominance of the West, is insecure. It 
does not “take into consideration the fact that something historically new 
has been started, and that the new efforts have to be assessed from the 
perspective of global change, not only from the perspective of Western 
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society” (p. 63). The Christianity of the West is called to repentance 
and to join Christians in Communist countries in the recognition” . . . 
that we must not flirt with the splendor, riches, comfort, and freedom of 
bourgeois society . . .” (p. 69). This essential thesis was enunciated by 
the author in his Doom and Resurrection in 1945, but he appears now to 
be more definite and certain. While Barth remains content to pronounce 
a plague upon both houses, Hromadka is convinced that a socialist society 
is more Christian than a Capitalist society. “‘it [that is, a classless society] 
is a reflection of the Biblical prophetic and apostolic heritage, a kind of 
secularized eschatology”’ (p. 76). 

Hromadka devotes a section to some aspects of Marxist thought which 
is on the whole calculated to alleviate Christian objections to it. Perhaps 
the following is his most striking statement: “And yet, I dare to express 
my judgment that the meaning of Marxistic atheism is radical humanism. 
The center of gravity of it is not what we call negative godlessness, but 
an effort to free man and human society of anything that has crippled 
his understanding and his capacity to master the laws of nature, society, 
and history’ (pp. 82-83). (There is no documentation whatsoever in 
this section and almost none in the entire book.) In a succeeding section 
Hromadka indicates some points at which Christianity must challenge 
Communism. If “the gospel of the Old and New Testaments is not 
identical with idealism or any sublime metaphysics, it is more real, more 
realistic than any dialectical materialism” (p. 84). In the last analysis 
we must take the Christo-centric approach. We do not have clean hands, 
but we do have Jesus Christ. 

We of the West will find numerous points at which to criticize this 
book, but in so doing we shall do well to remember that, as Hromadka 
says, our own skirts are not unsoiled, and we shall perhaps note that com- 
plete freedom of utterance is not among the virtues he imputes to socialist 
society. 

Joun NEwTon THOMAS 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


INDEX TO RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 1957. 93 pp. Princeton, 
New Jersey, American Theological Library Association, 1958. Paper, 
$20.00. 


This is the fourth volume of the Index to Religious Periodical Litera- 
ture and merits a descriptive notice. It continues (with the interruption 
of two years, now reported to be in preparation) two earlier volumes 
(1949-52 and 1953-54) which had been prepared by the volunteer labors 
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of members of the American Theological Library Association. How. 
ever, the indexing project has now been established on a firmer founda- 
tion after the receipt of a grant from the Sealantic Fund and is now staffed 
by a competent editor, Dr. Lucy W. Markley, and is equipped with a suit- 
able office, formerly at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary at Evans. 
ton (where the work for the present volume was done) and more recently 
in the Speer Library of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The style of indexing follows the familiar and useful pattern employed 
by the Readers’ Guide and the International Index. Articles in the 
periodicals indexed are listed both under subjects and under authors 
with appropriate “‘see’’ and “see also” cross references. The volume is 
lithoprinted from typed copy prepared by the “Flexoprint” method. 

While the present volume does not, as a rule, attempt to duplicate the 
indexing of periodicals already analyzed in other widely available index- 
ing services, it does provide a ready key to an impressive group of religious 
periodicals that are becoming increasingly essential to theological study 
and research. The periodicals indexed are: Anglican Theological Re- 
view, Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Baptist Quarterly (London), 
Biblica, Biblical Archaeologist, Brethren Life and Thought, Canadian 
Journal of Theology, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Church Quarterly Re- 
view, Christianity and Crisis, Christianity Today, Concordia Theological 
Monthly, Congregational Quarterly (London), Encounter, Expository 
Times, Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Harvard Divinity School 
Bulletin, Interpretation, Japan Christian Quarterly, Journal of Bible 
and Religion, Jewish Quarterly Review, Journal of Pastoral Care, Jour- 
nal of Religious Thought, Journal of Theological Studies, Judaism, Lu- 
theran Quarterly, Mennonite Quarterly Review, Modern Churchman, 
Muslim World, New Testament Studies, Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly, Revue Biblique, Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 
Scottish Journal of Theology, Social Action, Studia Theologica, Theol- 
ogy Today, Theologische Zeitschrift, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Zeitschrift fiir evangelische Ethtk, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, and Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche. 

Librarians and scholars who need a current index to religious periodi- 
cals will look forward to the appearance of the 1958 annual and the 1959 
three-year cumulation of this important series. 


KENNETH S. GApP 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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MoDERN LITERATURE AND THE RELIGIOUS FRONTIER, by Nathan A. Scott, 
Jr. 138 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. $2.50. 


In modern literary studies, it has become customary to refer to two 
primary “schools” of interpretation, the scholarly and the new critical. 
Nathan A. Scott, Jr., of the Federated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writes in the general fashion of the “new critics.” 
Indeed, I doubt that anyone today is more widely informed in the tech- 
nical guild of critics than is Scott, and his book amply displays his im- 
pressive familiarity with the complex currents and counter-currents in 
this area. His book consists of a series of six essays, of which the first 
three constitute a Christian analysis of literary criticism while the three 
remaining essays are devoted to a Christian explication of certain modern 
literary works. 

Scott begins, appropriately, with the challenge which a prevalent 
logical positivism levels at both religion and poetry—namely, that both 
consist of “ ‘pseudo-statements’ whose truth claims cannot successfully 
rival those of the ‘certified scientific statements’ of technical discourse” 
(p. 15). In the face of this common problem, Scott skilfully establishes 
the relevance of a poetic truth which is different from that of science, 
and which, though related to that of religion, is also different from it. 
In his second chapter he surveys the various means which recent critics 
have employed in the attempt to define the autonomy of literature and 
proceeds to develop a position of his own which he feels will avoid the 
major embarrassments both of the overemphasis on literature as a con- 
veyance for ideas and the denial literature as such represents ideational 
value. His own solution is to suggest that “what the writer generally 
has is not a system of belief but rather an imagination of what is radically 
significant” (p. 34). On the basis of his suggested understanding of 
literature, then, he holds that it is “the nature of literature itself that 
compels the critic finally to move beyond the level of verbal analysis to 
the level of metaphysical and theological valuation” (p. 40). 

Scott’s analysis has moved carefully and constructively through the 
intricate discussion of technical contemporary criticism, but when he 
comes to outlining his “Prolegomenon to a Christian Poetic,” in the 
third chapter, the result is somewhat disappointing. There is a stimulat- 
ing discussion of the Hebrew-Christian view of the natural order, a 
brilliant analysis of the pitfalls of the theory of “pure poetry,” and a fine 
treatment of Goethe’s Faust, among other works, but I fail to find emerg- 
ing anything which is equally helpful in the way of a possible or projected 
Christian poetic. This failure may be traced to two difficulties which, 
although they apply to some extent to the entire book, are most hurtful 
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at this point. In the first place, there are serious difficulties in Scott's 
style, so that his meaning is often far from clear. This turgid quality of 
the book may be interpreted as a mark of profundity, but I fear it is 
rather that Mr. Scott is not writing very carefully or well. It is thus 
difficult at times to be sure what he is saying, and one’s patience begins 
to wear thin. Furthermore, the very strength of Scott’s exhaustive 
familiarity with contemporary aesthetics seems to have diverted his 
attention from the most significant work done in the past in the way 
of a Christian approach to poetry. He makes no references to the 
aesthetic theories of the Reformation, to the work of Sir Philip Sidney 
or of John Milton, or in the eighteenth century, to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
while beyond references to Aquinas he seeks no insight from Dante, 
Boccaccio and others of the medieval and renaissance Church who would 
have much to offer him. A good representative of the distinctive richness 
of modern criticism, Scott unfortunately displays a lack of deep historical 
perspective and a failure to “give the past a vote.”’ It must be recalled, 
of course, that Scott has explicitly chosen to write on modern literature, 
but when anyone attempts to move towards a Christian poetic without 
reference to the major traditions of Christian literature, he has gravely 
crippled his own advance. Thus it is not historically accurate, as Scott 
says, that “as we try today to discover what might be the first principles 
of a Christian poetic, it must be realized that we are breaking fresh 
ground and that for a time we must inevitably be groping somewhat in 
the dark” (p. 47). In other areas, too, there are evidences of a serious 
lack of historical perspective, as in the statement (p. 1) that deliberate 
legislation of language is a mark of profound anxiety about social and 
cultural vitality (but the great eighteenth century linguistic legislators 
showed no such anxiety), and there is also the error (p. 112) of moving 
back the dominance of the religion of progress to the sixteenth century. 

The last three chapters of the book are devoted to the analysis of 
particular works of modern literature and of modern literary trends and 
themes, and it is probably in this area that the reader will find Scott 
most stimulating. His fourth chapter, “Man in Recent Literature,” 
discusses four major myths of contemporary writing—namely the myth 
of the isolated individual, the myth of hell (Milton and Dante would 
have conflated these two categories), the myth of voyage, and the myth 
of sanctity. About the myth of sanctity, Scott seems to feel some hesi- 
tancy, and he devotes to it only one paragraph. Strangely enough he 
does not treat here (or anywhere else) the significant works of Christo- 
pher Fry, which have much to offer in the way of Scott’s theme, and which 
would provide more of the sanctity which he wishes to introduce than 
he finds in the general overbalance of attention to original sin in other 
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writers. ‘To that overbalance he directs a good deal of needed and cogent 
attention in his final chapter. But though Fry is regrettably absent, 
Scott gives honest, discriminating and suggestive analyses of works by 
such leading contemporary figures as Sartre, Rilke, Kafka, Eliot, Auden, 
Joyce, Faulkner, J. D. Salinger, and Graham Greene, among others. 

Although Scott’s book has not achieved so much as I had expected of 
it, it still has much to offer to persons who are interested in modern 
literature and modern literary theory, as treated in a Christian perspec- 
tive and on the basis of a wide and sophisticated command of modern 
literary creation and criticism. 

ROLAND MusHar FRYE 

Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CHRISTIAN WorDs AND CHRISTIAN MEANINGS, by John Burnaby. 160 pp. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. $2.50. 


John Burnaby, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, has 
published a course of University lectures to students not studying theol- 
ogy. In pairs he discusses sixteen basic words in the Christian vocabu- 
lary, first as these words originated in secular use and then as developed 
by the Biblical writers. There are illuminating and at times witty com- 
ments on modern theologians and their pet ideas. Since the chapters 
are so short and the ground covered so vast the fairest way to present 
his contribution is by listing his pairs; faith and knowledge, revelation 
and dogma, love and incarnation, sin and judgment, forgiveness and 
atonement, sacrifice and communion, grace and freedom, salvation and 
hope. 

A characteristic position of his is to break down the sharp antitheses 
by which many modern theologians live. This can best be illustrated by 
his discussion not of the difference between love (agape) and natural 
love (eros, and others), but of their fundamental kinship. “For the 
charity which suffereth long and is kind . . . is none other than the 
natural love which gives to all human life its savour and its sweetness, 
purified, and strengthened by the love of God” (pp. 54). 

There is an especially helpful section on the problem of stating the 
incarnation today. ‘We have the right therefore to say that we know 
what God became if He did indeed become man: we know that man- 
hood is manhood conscious of itself as such. . . . We must allow it to 
be possible that God incarnate, without ceasing to be God, should cease 
to know Himself as God; and that the man in whom God was incarnate 
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should be aware of his oneness with the Father only in the measure in 
which that was possible for a human soul entirely surrendered to God, 
completely responsive to the Father’s love’ (p. 64). 

These two quotations show the penetrating thought that is so provoca- 
tively, and yet warmly found in this much-too-short book. 

WILLIAM JOHN WOLF 

Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


INTRODUCING THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Archibald M. Hunter. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 208 pp. Philadelphia, The West- 
minister Press, 1958. $3.00. 


In 1945, when the first edition of this book appeared, war-time paper 
shortages in Britain imposed certain limits upon authors which, as in 
this case, resulted in an abbreviated treatment of the subject. Now, 
in the second edition, Professor Hunter, who teaches New Testament 
at the University of Aberdeen, supplies additional chapters in which he 
deals with nine of the twenty-seven books in the New Testament pre- 
viously omitted altogether, and also expands his discussion of four other 
New Testament books. 

The new material added in this edition confirms Hunter’s reputation 
for clarity of exposition and pungency of expression. ‘Throughout this 
short volume he maintains a judicious balance in the selection and de- 
scription of the essentials bearing on such matters as date, authorship, 
and literary characteristics of the books of the New Testament. Minis- 
ters and students alike will welcome this enlarged form of a good book 
now made still better. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue CruciaL Task oF THEOLOGY, by E. Ashby Johnson. 217 pp. 
Richmond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1958. $5.00. 


There are very few books about theology written by contemporary 
theologians that display as clear an understanding of the questions being 
raised in philosophical circles about theology as this one. Dr. Johnson 
is just old fashioned enough to desire clear answers to clear questions, 
and he believes that theology, despite its renewed vigor, cannot afford to 
ignore these: on what subject does the theologian propose to speak, and 
what is the basis of his competence to speak in this area? In what sense 
are theological propositions true or false, and what is the commonly 
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agreed upon method which makes it possible to adjudicate differences 
when they arise? In short, what is the subject matter and scope and 
method of theology? 

With remarkable clarity, the author demonstrates the importance of 
these questions and attempts to deal with them systematically. If, in 
the last analysis, it cannot be said that he answers them satisfactorily 
(at least in this reviewer’s opinion) the book deserves high praise be- 
cause the reader is driven to formulate his own reply to them. 

Chapters Two and Three constitute the heart of the matter: “The 
Scope of Theology” and “The Method of Theology.” Theology is not 
to be understood as one limited branch of inquiry but is “the effort 
to incorporate and relate all forms of knowledge, natural and revealed, 
with the view to giving some intelligible answer to the question of the 
ultimate meaning of life” (p. 58). Hence, rational analysis, empirical in- 
duction, appeal to objective authority, reliance on insight through com- 
mitment, all play a role in theclogy. ‘Theology’s method is not a simple 
one but “a practical and common-sense synthesis of the results of a variety 
of methods of inquiry” (p. 90). 

However wise this emphasis on synthesis might be, it makes it difficult 
for the author to give as adequate and precise a reply to the challenge to 
theology as he himself obviously desires. The variety of methods is so 
loose in specification that it is difficult to see what the author would 
allow as a decisive objection to a theological utterance. 

The central problem is that of specifying the meaning of theological 
assertions. The author is impressed by the discussion of meaning in 
recent philosophical literature and writes, “if a statement itself is not 
subject to verification, and if it is not derived from some proposition 
whose truth may be determined, and if it can produce no inferences 
which may be checked, then it presents an isolated concept which is 
devoid of truth function” (p. 184). 

Despite this clearly stated criterion, however, it is not always kept 
firmly in hand. Occasionally, Dr. Johnson says that the meaning of 
theology consists in its ability to elicit response (pp. 161 ff.), while at 
other times he appears to insist that the logical integrity of theology 
must consist in statements which are true or false. The stress on the 
existential dimension, however, tempts him to swallow the problem of 
truth into the problem of certitude. But surely both the question about 
the truth of an assertion and the certitude one has with respect to it 
depend upon some determination of its meaning. Meaning cannot be 
defined, in turn, in terms of certitude without begging the issue of 


truth. 
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The problem of determining the meaning of theological statements 
is not made less difficult by the insistence that theology utilizes a variety 
of methods. Dr. Johnson insists that the theologian be responsible for 
meeting canons of strict logical inference and consistency, and yet he 
argues that theological concepts are so symbolic that the theologian must 
be willing to tolerate stark logical contradictions (p. 120). 

Can one have it both ways? Can one be held responsible for specifying 
the meaning of a proposition and the inferences that can be drawn from 
it and at the same time be encouraged to possess a built-in tolerance 
for stark logical contradictions? If there are contradictions, what is there 
to be affirmed or denied? What response is there to be elicited? 

The author wishes to stress the poetic texture of religious and theo- 
logical utterances. Good. But surely this conclusion takes some of 
the melodramatic force out of the initial cry for logical rigor and 
clearly defined method. At any rate, it does not quench the thirst for 
an answer to the question the author has previously elicited in our minds: 
on what subject does the theologian propose to speak, and what is the 
basis of his competence to speak in this area? 

This is a highly suggestive and lucid book and very few can fail 
to profit from reading it. 

Van A. HARVEY 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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